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Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  SPINACH 


Over  100,000  grocers  are  seeing  this  page  in 
their  favorite  magazine — getting  new  selling 
slants  on  canned  spinach — proven,  practical 
talking  points,  and  volume-building  ideas. 
Do  grocers  read  the  series  of  which  this  page 


is  one?  You  ought  to  see  our  mail!  We  know 
from  the  letters  and  coupons  pouring  in  that 
grocers  are  using  this  material.  And  because 
they  are  reading  it,  we  know  they’re  doing  a 
better  job  selling  canned  foods  for  you. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


WAVS  TO  MOKK 


CANNED 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Gunned  an^  Ganners  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  D .  S.  A. 
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Empire  SxatePicku>g  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  PACKERS  OF 

Silver  Floss  Sauer  Kraut  and  Kraut  Juice 


Phelps, N.Y. 


April  12,  1934. 


Cameron  Can  Moeblrcry  Co., 

240  North  Ashland  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


So  are  enclosing  our  check  in  full  settlement  of 
account  covering  the  automatic  line  of  can-making  machinery 
which  you  recently  installed. 

Toll  Allan  that  wo.  are  averaging  65,000  to  70,000 
cans  per  day,  and  that  all  the  machinery  is  running  rt.  thout 
a  hitch.  There  is  nothing  for  the  Tester  to  do,  because  we 
do  not  have  any  cans  that  are  defective. 


Yours  vary  truly, 

SiTIHS  STATS  PICKING  CO. 


One  More 
Satisfied 
User  of  the 
CAMERON 
AUTOMATIC 
LINE 


Make 


your  own  cans. 


Can-manufacture  holds  no 
mysteries. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 


240  N.  Ashland  Avenue, 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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^^CONTINENTAL 

SERVICE  TO  CANNERS 


TO  stimulate  the  sale  of  Canned  Foods  and  to  tie  in  retail 
selling  effort  with  its  national  Canned  Foods  advertising. 
Continental  has  produced  and  released  a  Slide-Sound-Film 
which  shows  wholesalers  and  distributors  how  to  enlist  the 
retailer’s  cooperation *in  pushing  Canned  Foods. 

In  picture  and  voice,  this  novel  merchandising  presentation 
demonstrates  concrete  ways  to  cash  in  on  Continental's  national 
campaign  by  featuring  Canned  Foods  in  local  advertising,  by 
using  reprints  of  Continental’s  national  ads  as  point-of-sale 
reminders,  and  by  building  modern,  scientific  Canned  Foods 
displays  that  really  increase  sales.  Thousands  of  wholesalers’ 
salesmen  and  chain  supervisors  who  have  seen  this  Canned 
Foods  Presentation  are  whole-heartedly  enthusiastic  over  the 
plan  and  are  actively  cooperating  in  distributing  the  promo¬ 
tional  literature  which  Continental  provides,  and  explaining 
the  Canned  Foods  selling  program  to  retailers. 


CONTINENTAL  GAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  •  SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street  •  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 
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EDITORIALS 

Exporting  profits! — Foreign  Trade  Adviser 
George  N.  Peek  recently  reported  a  paper-profit 
in  exports  amounting  to  $22,645,000,000  “which 
has  not  been  paid  in  cash” ;  and  he  adds :  “this  is  the 
total  of  the  world’s  debt  to  the  United  States  which 
is  represented  by  notes,  securities  and  other  promises 
to  pay  which  have  not  been  fulfilled.”  This  covers 
the  period  from  1896  to  1933,  and  includes  the  $10,- 
304,000,000  of  war  debts  about  which  so  much  is 
heard — but  our  good  business  men  and  investors  are 
“mum”  about  the  remaining  $12,341,000,000  sold  but 
never  collected  for.  No  wonder  they  consider  us 
Americans  as  “suckers,” — “big  business  men”  a  la 
Andy!  The  total  figures  are:  sold  (exported  $121,- 
250,000,000,  bought  (imported)  $84,604,000,000. 
“Favorable  balance”  (?)  as  they  call  it,  $36,646,000,- 
000 — about  two-thirds  of  which  remains  unpaid. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  say  without  exports  pros¬ 
perity  cannot  be  regained — the  depression  cannot  be 
broken!  That  twenty-two  and  two-thirds  billions 
just  about  represents  our  public  debt,  if  that  means 
anything  to  you.  Add  to  that  the  about  twenty  billion 
dollars  of  foreign  bonds,  created  by  our  bankers  in 
forcing  loans  upon  unwilling  borrowers — and  maybe 
you  will  not  think  so  much  of  “foreign  trade.” 

Good  work — in  the  welter  of  discussion  about 
the  N.  R.  A.,  pro  and  con,  it  is  well  to  get  our 
bearings  straight.  When  President  Roosevelt 
closed  the  banks  as  his  first  act,  there  was  plenty,  if 
not  always  very  audible,  objection,  much  of  it  wrath¬ 
ful  in  the  extreme ;  because  no  one  realized  the  fear¬ 
ful  condition  of  the  banks.  The  act  was  unprece¬ 
dented,  and  there  are  many  minds  in  this  country 
who  can  see  nothing  but  precedent,  everything  else 
being  anathema,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the 
peatness  of  this  country,  as  indeed  the  country  itself, 
IS  all  due  to  running  contrary  to  precedent.  Fol¬ 
lowed  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  precedenters  would 
lead  us  back  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  while  we  are 
pateful,  therefore,  that  they  did  not  have  their  way, 
it  would  be  well  to  be  guarded  against  them  in  the 
future.  However  well-meaning  they  may  be,  they 
are  dangerous. 

And  so  it  was  with  the  origin  of  the  N.  R.  A., 
except  that  the  objections  were  more  numerous  and 


more  vocal,  and  still  persist  in  too  many  minds.  The 
situation  was  desperate,  unprecedented,  exceeding 
any  previous  panic  or  depression  ever  known,  and 
chttld  have  but  grown  worse  if  left  without  a  desper¬ 
ate  remedy.  When  the  great  Baltimore  fire  was  seen 
to  be  out  of  bounds  and  that  all  usual  remedies  or 
means  were  utterly  useless,  the  first  marshal  decided 
to  dynamite  a  block  of  buildings  ahead  of  the  fire, 
thus  causing  a  gap  and  a  chance  to  fight  back  and 
stop  its  progress.  His  thought  and  good  judgment 
have  been  imitated  often  since,  but  there  was  a  furore 
against  the  act;  he  was  roundly  condemned  and  today 
would  probably  be  classed  as  a  “brain  truster.”  So 
the  most  natural  thing  about  any  effort  to  save  a 
situation  is  the  criticism.  That  is  one  thing  dear  old 
human  nature  will  never  relinquish :  its  right  to  criti¬ 
cise,  even  when  it  almost  invariably  finds  it  has  made 
a  laughing-stock  of  itself.  The  critic  never  learns 
anything  from  precedent  or  experience. 

N.  R.  A.  has  just  celebrated  its  first  birthday,  and 
here  is  the  way  “The  United  States  Daily,”  published 
in  Washington,  an  impartial  commentator  on  things 
as  they  are  in  the  Capital,  summarizes  what  it  has 
done: 

Placed  460  industries  under  codes; 

Fixed  minimum  wages; 

Fixed  maximum  hours  of  work ; 

Relaxed  50-year-old  anti-trust  laws; 

24,000,000  persons  working  under  codes ; 

Ordered  end  to  price  cutting  in  some  industries; 

Obtained  agreements  not  to  work  children  in  in¬ 
dustries  ; 

Authorized  “open  price  posting,”  or  indirect  price 
control ; 

Forbade  “loss  leaders”  in  retail  stores ; 

Barred  discounts  and  gifts  in  selling; 

Regulated  sale  of  prison-made  goods. 

Adjusted  complaints  on  operation  of  codes; 

Barred  use  of  premiums  to  induce  sales ; 

Established  “Blue  Eagle”  as  basis  for  buying; 

Made  it  illegal  to  “sell  below  cost” ; 

Fixed  the  expenses  of  code  authorities; 

Encouraged  uniform  accounting; 

Endeavored  to  adjust  employer-employee  relations 
on  collective  bargaining ; 

Raised  commodity  prices ; 

Removed  “Blue  Eagles”  for  code  violations. 

If  you  can  check  over  that  list,  with  an  open  mind, 
and  do  not  find  it  a  remarkable  year’s  performance — 
starting  from  a  standing  start,  mind  you,  and  with¬ 
out  any  precedent — then  at  least  you  will  be  forced 
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to  grant  that  the  benefits  far  outweigh  the  faults — 
your  toes  it  treads  upon. 

And  while  on  these  Government  matters,  here  is 
something  which  we  just  read,  and  like: 

“In  a  commencement  address  at  Tufts  College, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  said  the  term 
‘Brain  Trust’  has  been  made  an  ‘opprobrious  epi¬ 
thet’  and  added: 

“After  all,  I  suspect  that  what  those  who  decry 
the  use  of  brains  in  Government  fear  is  not  brains 
as  such,  but  brains  that  are  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  masses  instead  of  for  the  privileged  few. 

“They  want  brains  without  heart,  brains  with¬ 
out  soul,  brains  without  conscience.  They  resent 
brains  that  are  intent  upon  forging  a  new  social 
order.” 

jt 

ROGERS  BROS.  MOVE  OFFICES 

OGERS  BROS.  SEED  COMPANY,  known  to  this 
industry  as  breeders  and  growers  of  thoroughbred 
strains  of  Peas,  Beans  and  Corn  seed,  have  moved 
their  sales  office  to  Room  1614,  308  W.  Washington 
Street,  Chicago. 

They  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  upon  them  at 
this  address  in  the  future. 

jit 

TEMPERATURE  AND  YIELDS  OF  PEAS 

From  the  N.  C.  A.  Information  Letter 
FACT  well  known  to  canners  is  that  tempera¬ 
ture  is  very  important  in  determining  yields 
and  quality  of  peas.  Frequently  peas  sown 
several  days  apart  are  ready  for  canning  at  about  the 
same  time.  This  disarrangement  of  canners’  plans 
is  caused  primarily  by  temperature.  When  the  tem¬ 
perature  during  the  growing  and  maturing  periods 
is  normal  the  canner’s  plans  for  spacing  his  harvest 
usually  work  out  fairly  well.  But  when  spring  tem¬ 
peratures  do  not  follow  nature’s  usual  plan  unsatis¬ 
factory  yields  frequently  result. 

Studies  of  the  relation  of  temperature  to  yields  in¬ 
dicate  that  yields  of  Alaska  peas  decline  very  rapidly 
as  temperatures  increase  above  normal.  For  example, 
in  Maryland  there  was  not  much  variation  in  yields 
so  long  as  the  average  temperature  during  the  period 
from  blossoming  to  harvest  was  under  68  degrees. 
But  as  temperatures  advanced  above  68  yields  de¬ 
clined  very  rapidly. 

The  following  table  of  temperatures  during  the 
critical  growing  period  in  the  principal  pea  canning 
districts  is  being  presented  as  a  guide  to  condition 
and  probable  yields  of  peas  this  year. 

Temperature  is  expressed  in  degrees.  Both  the 
average  and  the  relation  of  the  average  to  the  normal 
temperature  is  shown  for  each  of  the  last  four  weeks. 
The  figure  in  the  second  column  under  each  week  in¬ 
dicates,  when  preceded  by  a  plus  sign,  the  extent  to 
which  the  average  temperature  exceeded  the  normal ; 
the  minus  sign  indicates  below  normal  temperature. 
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KRAUT  PACKERS  SEEK  INCLUSION  UNDER 
CANNERS’  CODE 

URSUANT  to  notice  sent  the  kraut  industry,  June 
8th,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Book-Cadillac 
Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Saturday,  June  16th,  for 
the  purpose  of  requesting  N.  R.  A.  to  include  the  kraut 
industry  in  the  Canners’  Code  as  per  letter  received 
from  N.  R.  A. 

At  this  meeting,  the  kraut  industry  unanimously 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

“Whereas,  Kraut  manufacturers  should  obviously  all 
operate  under  a  uniform  code ;  and 

Whereas,  Many  kraut  manufacturers  are  canners 
and  are  required  to  operate  under  the  code  for  the 
canning  industry  as  approved  May  30th,  1934,  by 
President  Roosevelt;  and 

Whereas,  Such  kraut  manufacturers  as  are  not  also 
canners  might  not  otherwise  be  required  to  operate 
under  the  Canners’  Code,  now  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  kraut  industry  requests 
that  the  Administrator  take  the  necessary  steps 
promptly  to  include  under  the  Canners’  Code,  all  kraut 
{Contimied  on  Page  26) 
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CHECK  PEA  VINER  and  BEAN  SNIPPER 
REPAIR  PARTS  NOW 

Don't  risk  costly  delays  right  in  the  midst  of  the  season  because  of 
a  missing  repair  part.  Be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  Prices  on 
all  parts  were  never  more  reasonable  and  a  few  dollars  invested  NOW 
may  save  hundreds  later. 

Send  today  for  the  new  1934  Price  List  “T”  covering 
all  repair  parts  for  Chisholm-Ryder  machines. 

CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  INC.,  Niasara  Falls,  N.  y. 

A.  R.  ROBINS  &  CO.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  SALES  CORP.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Columbus,  Wis.  Ogden,  Utah 


Indiana  Colossal  Pulper 

The  1934  model,  known  as  the  Indiana  Colos¬ 
sal  Pulper,  has  many  improved  features  and  also 
is  much  heavier  in  design.  But  whether  you 
consider  the  Colossal,  the  Standard  or  the  Junior 
Pulper,  you  are  assured  of  obtaining  the  best 
value  in  pulping  equipment  that  money  will  buy. 
Any  of  these  machines  can  be  thoroughly  and 
easily  cleaned,  all  being  fully  dissectible.  There 
are  no  crevices  or  pockets  for  the  product  to  col¬ 
lect;  all  are  full  machine  finished.  The  canner 
who  installs  the  Indiana  Pulper  will  have  no 
further  care  with  reference  to  his  pulping  pro¬ 
blems.  These  machines  give  utmost  in  yield' 
and  full  color  of  product. 


Improved  Brush  Finishers. 

Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine, 

Pumps  for  Pulp  and  Catsup, 

Hampers,  Knives,  Soldering  Flux,  Solder 
C.  M.C.,  Superbrite  and  Nubrite 
Metallic  Coatings. 

Stickle  Differential  Drainage  and  Return 
Boiler  System, 

Steam  Traps, 

Tomato  Juice  Strainers, 

Storage  Tanks  with  Preheating  Coils  or 
Steam  Crosses, 

Indiana  Paddle  Finishers 
Fillers, 

Cooking  Tanks  either  Cypress  or  Glass 
lined. 

Aprons,  Gloves, 

Firepots  and  Furnaces,  Capping  Steels, 
Steel  Stools  and  Dippers, 

Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin  handling 
System, 

Preheating  Coils  and  Steam  Crosses. 

T omato  Salters, 

Stainless  Steel  Glass  lined  pipe  and 
fittings. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

INDIANA 


Steam  Jacketed  Kettles 

Sturdy  Kettles  well  design¬ 
ed,  built  for  service,  quick  result, 
economical  to  operate  is  the 
type  of  equipment  we  offer  in 
Copper,  Nickel  and  Stainless 
Steel.  Supplied  in  The  Standard 
Stationary,  The  Shallow  Preser¬ 
vers  or  the  Tiltng  type  kettle. 
All  built  of  heavy  plate  which 
insures  long  service. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

THORNEY,  ARK.,  June  19th,  1934—80  per  cent 
crop  to  date  if  weather  conditions  do  not  hinder  the 
growth.  About  80  per  cent  set  and  growing.  Our 
pack  will  be  late  this  season.  We  have  140  acres 
under  contract. 

HILLSBORO,  DEL.,  June  19th,  1934 — Farmers  are 
setting  their  plants  at  the  present  time.  They  are 
somewhat  late  but  there  will  be  a  large  acreage  this 
year;  50  per  cent  increase  over  last  year. 

SHELBY, VILLE,  DEL.,  June  16th,  1934— Weather 
conditions  now  favorable.  Plants  just  being  set  in 
fields.  Plants  hard  to  get,  which  will  have  a  tendency 
to  reduce  acreage,  and  a  late  set  usually  means  a  short 
crop  at  the  best.  Acreage  will  compare  favorably 
with  past  years. 

ELWOOD,  IND.,  June  18th,  1934— Crop  all  set. 
Looking  good  and  we  figure  100  per  cent  prospect. 

FEDERALSBURG,  MD.,  June  16th,  1934— Condi¬ 
tion  of  crop  about  normal,  of  the  main  crop,  but  early 
setting  of  the  plants  from  the  South  are  not  so  favor¬ 
able  as  bugs  have  been  very  bad.  Acreage  is  25  per 
cent  greater  than  last  year. 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEB.,  June  18th,  1934—75  per 
cent  of  normal;  late. 

PHALANX,  N.  J.,  June  19th,  1934— Finished 
setting;  good  stand.  Everjrthing  depends  on  weather 
conditions  from  now  on.  Bugs  are  bad ;  aphis  starting. 

McALESTER,  OKLA.,  June  18th,  1934— We  are 
not  operating  this  year. 

MIDWAY,  TENN.,  June  18th,  1934 — Transplant¬ 
ing  season  has  been  very  good  in  this  section.  Some 
shortage  of  plants  on  account  of  dry  weather  while 
they  were  still  in  beds.  We  have  about  85  per  cent 
acreage  set. 

BLUE  RIDGE,  VA.,  June  18th,  1934 — The  crop 
in  this  section  is  looking  fair.  Our  growers  have 
about  80  per  cent  of  their  crop  planted.  Crop  will  be 
a  little  late  on  account  of  the  drought  and  shortage 
of  plants.  Our  growers  will  get  out  about  30  or  35 
acres.  With  an  average  crop  this  year  will  mean 
about  4,000  or  5,000  cases.  We  are  having  a  nice  rain 
here  today. 

CORN 

ATLANTIC,  IOWA,  June  18th,  1934— Since  the 
recent  rains  our  crops  are  looking  good.  Conditions 
we  would  consider  about  normal  compared  with 
previous  years,  with  exception  that  pack  will  be  late. 
Frost  may  get  part  of  it.  Last  week  we  finished  the 
last  planting.  Our  acreage  is  about  double  of  last 
year;  but  last  year  we  operated  only  one  line  out  of 
three  lines  of  machinery;  this  year  we  will  operate 
two  lines. 


AUDUBON,  IOWA,  June  18th,  1934 — Normal  acre¬ 
age.  We  would  estimate  our  prospective  yield  at 
about  80  per  cent  of  normal,  as  of  this  date.  Stands 
are  irregular  and  germination  of  early  plantings  very 
uneven  due  to  extremely  dry  condition.  Sub-soil 
moisture  is  deficient  and  while  we  have  recently  had 
some  good  rains,  we  will  need  rains  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  for  the  next  60  days  to  grow  a  good  crop. 

BRUNSWICK,  ME.,  June  18th,  1934 — A  few  small 
showers  have  not  brought  enough  moisture  to  make 
a  crop.  No  rain  for  10  days.  Some  damage  reported 
from  chinch  bugs.  Would  guess  we  have  about  a  50-50 
chance  for  a  comparatively  small  pack. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.,  June  15th,  1934— Just 
about  completed  our  normal  planting  of  corn. 

COKATO,  MINN.,  June  18th,  1934 — 90  per  cent 
normal.  Stand  in  the  State  about  80  per  cent. 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEB.,  June  18th,  1934—80  per 
cent  normal. 

WATERBURY,  VT.,  June  18th,  1934 — Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  :  We  have  about  the  same  acreage  as  for  the  past 
few  years.  Although  the  ground  was  quite  dry  when 
planting  was  in  progress,  yet  the  stand  at  this  time 
seems  to  promise  well.  We  have  had  good  rains  the 
past  week  and  with  a  good  July  and  August,  our  yield 
should  be  about  like  last  year,  which  was  above  nor¬ 
mal.  Of  course  this  is  a  good  deal  like  counting  your 
chickens  when  you  first  set  the  eggs ;  lots  of  things 
may  happen  between  now  and  September. 

LANCASTER,  WIS.,  June  13th,  1934— About  80 
per  cent  of  normal. 

LODI,  WIS.,  June  11th,  1934 — Still  planting.  First 
planting  100  per  cent.  Acreage  larger  than  last  year. 

PEAS 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.,  June  15th,  1934— Given 
entirely  favorable  growing  conditions  from  now  to  the 
harvest,  our  Sweets  acreage  looks  reasonably  promis¬ 
ing.  However,  with  the  exception  of  four  stations 
where  they  have  had  better  than  average  local  show¬ 
ers  during  the  past  two  weeks,  in  all  other  growing 
areas  the  Alaskas  have  taken  a  downright  licking 
during  the  past  ten  days.  Just  what  the  actual  pack 
will  be,  of  course,  is  yet  to  be  determined.  We  will 
start  the  pack  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  of  next  week, 
depending  upon  the  weather. 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEB.,  June  18th,  1934—95  per 
cent  failure. 

LANCASTER,  WIS.,  June  13th,  1934— Will  aver¬ 
age  15  cases  per  acre  with  quality  below  normal. 
Short  vines. 

LODI,  WIS.,  June  11th,  1934 — Our  acreage  is  a 
trifle  less  than  last  year.  50-50  early  and  late. 
Earlies  about  a  50  per  cent  pack;  later  peas  will  do 
a  little  better  with  more  rain  and  cool  weather.  Lx- 
pect  to  start  packing  June  14th  or  15th. 
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Getting  Ready  for  the  Rush  Season! 

Here’s  a  few  well  known  machines  of 
our  manufacture— lots  of  others  we’d  like 
tot  ell  you  about— and  the’rc  built  right. 


Robins  Pulp  Machine  Hume  Salt  Dispenser 

Write  us  about  the  Tuc-Robins  line  of  whole  grain  Corn 
Canning  Machinery 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jlnd  new  catalog  for  the  aalfing 


THE  NIAGARA 


FRUIT  and  TOMATO  WASHER 


Divided  into  several  compartments.  Each 
has  revolving  paddles  set  on  an  angle 
which  lifts  the  tomatoes  and  deposits  them 
into  the  next  compartment  until  they  reach 
the  last  compartment  and  are  then  carried 
out  by  the  conveyor.  These  paddles  being 
on  an  angle  cause  the  water  to  stir  greatly 
and  whirl  the  tomatoes  rapidly. 

Not  only  washes  the  dirt  from  the  tomatoes 
but  washes  out  the  Larvae  and  Decay  Spots. 

Does  not  damage  the  fruit. 

Ample  Capacity. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


CAMSELITHDCRAPHING  CD. 

~  INC.  —————— 

Herman  Earns e  . 

E. Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phones — Plaza.  ISP-S-tS^6 
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OCONOMOWOC,  WIS.,  June  15th,  1934— Out  here 
in  Wisconsin  we  are  experiencing  the  worst  crop  that 
we  have  ever  had.  Heat,  drought  and  frost,  all  in 
double  doses,  have  practically  wiped  out  our  entire 
Alaska  crop.  And  it  may  result  in  a  similar  condition  in 
the  Sweets,  if  we  don’t  have  rain,  and  very  promptly. 
This  is  the  most  discouraging  year  we  have  ever  ex¬ 
perienced.  Never  did  we  dream  that  such  things 
could  register  themselves  all  in  one  year.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  entirely  general.  There  are  but  a  few  spots 
that  are  favorable.  We  have  harvested  some  fields 
that  were  not  worth  while,  and  we  are  running  between 
10  and  17  cases  an  acre.  On  such  a  basis  we  cannot 
afford  to  harvest  such  fields.  It  is  rather  cloudy  today 
and  the  weather  man  says  rain.  That  would  help  the 
Sweets.  It  has  also  been  fairly  cool  all  week.  But 
the  plants,  however,  have  not  enough  vitality  to  grow. 
And  so,  a  good  soaking  rain  is  the  most  important 
thing  right  now. 

BEANS 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.,  June  15th,  1934— String 
and  Limas :  Just  finished  planting.  What  influence  the 
unprecedented,  sub-normal  conditions  of  the  past  45 
days  may  have  on  the  crops  now  germinating  and 
growing  is  anybody’s  guess. 

WATERBURY,  VT.,  June  18th,  1934— Golden  Wax 
String :  Ground  was  exceptionally  dry  during  planting. 
Beans  seemed  to  sprout  and  come  up  through  the 
ground  slowly,  but  act  stunted  and  stubby.  Many  are 
trying  to  plant.  Prospects  at  this  time  not  very  en¬ 
couraging. 

Green  Full  Measure  and  Limas :  Seem  to  have  a  good 
growth.  Looking  much  better  than  the  Wax. 

BAYFIELD,  WIS.,  June  18th,  1934  —  Stringless 
Green  and  Wax:  Season  about  a  week  late  due  to  dry 
weather,  but  planting  has  been  completed  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions.  We  are  installing  additional  grading 
and  cutting  machinery  this  year ;  not  to  materially  in¬ 
crease  our  pack,  but  rather  to  be  amply  prepared  to 
take  care  of  any  peaks  which  may  arise  due  to  unsea¬ 
sonable  weather  and  assure  good  quality  in  any  emer¬ 
gency  to  our  customers. 

PUMPKIN 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.,  June  15th,  1934  — We 
have  been  planting  and  just  about  completed  our  nor¬ 
mal  schedule. 

SPINACH 

■  NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBR.,  June  18th,  1934—95 
per  cent  failure. 

BEETS 

LODI,  WIS.,  June  11th,  1934  —  Just  starting  to 
plant.  Expect  to  plant  40  acres. 


FRUIT 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ.,  June  13th,  1934  —  Grapefruit : 
The  condition  of  Arizona’s  crop,  which  will  be  har¬ 
vested  next  winter,  was  given  as  82  per  cent  of  normal. 
Last  year,  at  the  same  time,  the  crop  condition  was 
placed  at  86  per  cent  of  normal.  Reports  show  that 
Arizona’s  citrus  crop  conditions  are  better  than  those 
of  other  districts  of  the  nation. 

Oranges :  The  condition  of  the  state’s  crop  is  rated  at 
73  per  cent  of  normal,  comparing  with  85  per  cent 
last  year. 

LOVELAND,  COLO.,  June  18th,  1934— Gooseber¬ 
ries:  Acreage  102  per  cent  normal.  Yield  100  per 
cent  normal. 

R.  S.  P.  Cherries:  Acreage  105  per  cent  normal. 
Yield  80  per  cent  normal.  Snow  and  rain  when  in  full 
bloom  affected  the  setting  of  the  fruit. 

HAMILTON,  MONT.,  June  12th,  1934— R.  S.  P. 
Cherries:  About  one-third  normal.  Expect  a  larger 
percentage  to  go  into  cans  than  last  year,  so  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  about  the  same  pack  as  1933.  We  have  dis¬ 
continued  all  other  lines  for  the  time  being,  or  until 
conditions  improve.  There  is  very  little,  if  any,  evi¬ 
dence  of  improvement  in  sight  in  this  section. 

js 

AND  HERE  IS  THE  GOVERNMENT’S  REPORT 

SUMMARY  OF  CONDITION  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
CANNING  CROPS  ON  JUNE  1,  1934 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Crop  Reporting  Board 
Washington,  D.  C. 

June  12,  1934. 

GREEN  PEAS:  Condition  of  the  crop  on  June  1  was  re¬ 
ported  at  60.7  per  cent  of  normal,  compared  with  86.0  per 
cent  on  June  1,  1933,  and  a  10-year  average  of  83.5  per  cent 
on  June  1.  The  crop  in  the  Middle  Western  States  is  in  a 
critical  conditions  as  a  result  of  drought  and  extreme  heat.  Not 
more  than  half  a  crop  is  in  prospect  in  these  States,  according 
to  the  June  1  condition.  Relatively  good  yields  are  in  prospect 
in  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Washington. 

TOMATOES:  Setting  of  plants  in  the  fields  has  been  delayed 
in  almost  every  State.  In  the  middle  Western  States,  the 
Ozarks,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  New  York,  setting  has  been 
retarded  by  drought  and  hot  weather.  Many  plants  already  set 
in  these  areas  have  been  damaged  by  heat,  drought  and  frost, 
and  resetting  postponed  until  more  favorable  weather  conditions 
develop.  In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  California,  setting  of  plants  is 
proceeding  under  relatively  favorable  conditions.  A  scarcity 
of  plants  is  indicated  in  some  areas  as  a  result  of  a  poor  devel¬ 
opment  of  seed  beds  during  the  cold,  wet  weather  of  early  spring. 

SWEET  CORN:  Planting  of  the  crop  in  the  Middle  Western 
States  and  New  York  was  retarded  by  drought,  heat,  and  poor 
soil  conditions.  Germination  of  early  planting  in  these  States 
was  poor  and  the  present  outcome  of  the  crop  is  uncertain,  as 
rains  are  badly  needed.  In  other  sections,  there  has  been  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture  and  present  prospects  are  good. 

SNAP  BEANS:  Weather  and  soil  conditions  in  New  York 
and  the  Middle  Western  States  have  been  so  dry  and  hot  that 
planting  operations  have  been  retarded,  and,  in  some  instances, 
suspended.  Present  prospects  in  these  areas  are  unfavorable. 
In  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  Mi^ 
sissippi,  Louisiana  and  the  Far  Western  States,  growing  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  more  favorable,  and  prospects  are  as  good  or 
better  than  usual. 
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Will  Your  Fire  Insurance  Keep  Pace 
With  Your  Rising  Values? 


This  can  be  taken  care  oj 
automatically 
without  extra  cost. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Avenue 

Telephone  Superior  7700 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 


THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 


BALTIMORE,MD. 


>  •  and  they  both 
use  the  same  cutter! 

Here’s  the  first  and  only  machine  that  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  satisfactorily  cuts  corn  for 
both  whole  grain  and  cream  style  packing 
— the  Sprague-Sells  Universal  Corn  Cutter. 

It  increases  the  yield  on  either  style  from 
5%  to  15%  over  other  cutters  and,  in  some 
cases,  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season. 

Quality  of  the  pack,  too,  is  highly  im¬ 
proved,  resulting  in  ^eater  profits  and 
satisfaction  all  the  way  ’round. 

Let  the  Universal  help  you  make  this  year 
one  of  the  most  profitable  in  your  history ! 
Mail  the  coupon  for  full  information  on 
this  sensational  new  cutter,  as  well  as  our 
new  complete  catalog  No.  200. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SEND 
FOR  i 
THIX  ; 
BOOK) 

Name 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORP. 
Division  of  Food  Marhinery  Corp. 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 
Please  send  me  without  obligation 
your  new  General  Catalog  No.  200. 


Firm 


Address 


Cily 


Stale 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 


THE  CHICAGO  MEETINGS 

UT  of  the  Chicago  meetings  of  the  national  retailers’  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  two  major  wholesale  grocers'  associa¬ 
tions  has  come  a  definite  sentiment  in  favor  of  simplification 
and  clarification  of  code  provisions. 

Thus  far  the  grocery  distributors’  code  has  been  largely  a 
“lawyers’  paradise”  with  weighty  expressions  with  double  mean¬ 
ings  woven  here  and  there.  Efforts  to  pin  down  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  on  definite  details  have  evoked  evasive  replies,  and  all 
in  all  the  codes  are  not  as  yet  satisfactory,  although  fairness 
demands  the  concession  that  some  good  has  come  from  their 
operation. 

Approval  of  the  master  code  for  the  food  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry,  it  is  felt,  would  have  an  immediate  beneficial  reaction 
upon  the  distributors’  codes,  but  the  Administration  shows  no 
indication  of  extending  early  approval  to  the  master  code. 

M.  W.  Griggs,  president  of  the  National-American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  summed  up  the  industry’s  sentiments  when 
he  demanded,  in  his  report  at  the  mid-year  meeting  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  that  definite  interpretations  be  forthcoming  from  the 
N.  R.  A.,  on  the  many  disputed  clauses  in  the  distributors  code, 
and  that  enforcement  activities  be  intensified  to  protect  the 
legitimate,  conscientious  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  who  have 
thus  far  suffered  through  their  strict  compliance  with  code 
provisions  when  less  scrupulous  competitors  were  observing  the 
code  only  when  and  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 

A  public  hearing,  scheduled  for  Washington  on  July  11,  is 
expected  to  develop  a  number  of  important  amendments  to  the 
code’s  provisions,  and  it  is  hoped  at  this  time  that  progress 
will  be  made  in  simplifying  some  of  the  more  involved  passages 
in  the  code,  with  the  thought  of  simplifying  enforcement 
activities. 

REAL  RECOVERY — The  week’s  conventions  of  the  grocery 
distributing  industry  furnished  a  clear  index  of  the  measure  of 
recovery  which  has  been  experienced  by  the  foods  industries 
during  the  past  year. 

Attendance  at  the  retailers’  convention  showed  an  increase  of 
more  than  25  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year,  while  the  jobbers’ 
groups  also  reported  considerably  more  members  on  hand  than 
is  customary  for  an  “unofficial  convention”  such  as  NAWGA 
and  USWGA  held  in  Chicago  during  the  week. 

The  large  attendance  at  the  open  hearing  on  code  matters 
conducted  by  C.  H.  Janssen,  chairman  of  the  National  Food 
and  Grocery  Distributors’  Code  Authority,  likewise  demonstrated 
that  the  trade  is  sufficiently  interested  in  code  difficulties  to  pass 
up  the  many  enticing  festivities  of  a  national  convention  when 
occasion  arises. 

BROKERAGE  DIVERSION  —  Considerable  interest  was 
shown  in  the  address  of  George  R.  Bennett,  president  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers’  Association,  before  the  meeting  of 
NAWGA. 

“We  are,”  Mr.  Bennett  said,  in  discussing  brokerage  provi¬ 
sions  in  various  food  codes,  “frankly  disappointed  in  the  position 
that  the  National-American  has  felt  it  necessary  to  take  in  this 
controversy.  But  we  as  brokers  must  be  tolerant  enough  to 
realize  that  the  relation  of  a  trade  association  to  its  membership 
and  the  trade  it  serves  is  analogous  to  a  trust  relationship.  We 
have  no  doubt  of  your  doing  everything  in  your  power  to  live 
up  to  that  relationship.  Although  your  position  is  disturbing 
to  us,  neither  I  personally  nor  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  challenge  your  right  to  make  your  own  decisions. 

“We  as  brokers  are  confident  of  your  sympathetic  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  our  position  on  this  brokerage  issue.  We  know  from 
what  has  been  spoken  and  printed  that  our  position  has  either 


been  innocently  or  willfully  misunderstood.  We  are  fighting  for 
the  principle  that  it  is  wrong  morally  and  unsound  economically 
for  sales  compensation  or  brokerage  to  be  diverted  either  directly 
or  indirectly  to  a  trade  buyer. 

“It  has  been  testified  in  code  hearings  that  only  approximately 
2  per  cent  in  number  of  the  chain  store  organizations  demand 
this  special  privilege  and  that  even  they  do  not  always  get  it 
because  there  are  large  manufacturers  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  pressure.  It  has  also  been  testified  that  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  large  so-called  voluntary  groups  get  this  special 
privilege  and  that  they  are  not  always  able  to  exact  it  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  manufacturers  large  enough  and  powerful 
enough  to  resist  the  pressure. 

“It  is  so  glaringly  obvious  that  this  special  rebate  to  those 
favored  few  large  buying  groups  works  to  the  tremendous 
disadvantage  of  the  great  majority  of  independent  wholesale 
grocers  and  retailers  that  the  very  life  of  the  small  independent 
wholesaler  and  retailer  depends  upon  the  immediate  stopping  of 
this  unfair  trade  practice. 

“It  is  true  that  the  broker  is  affected  incidentally  by  this 
unfair  trade  practice  but  we  have  from  the  beginning  taken  our 
position  on  higher  ground  than  our  own  selfish  interests.  We 
say  to  you  that  the  continuance  in  business  of  the  independent 
wholesaler  and  retailer  is  threatened.  We  say  to  you  that  if 
the  practice  is  not  stopped  it  will  quickly  drive  the  industry  into 
monopolistic  combinations.  If  this  practice  is  not  stopped  it 
will  destroy  the  small  independent  food  manufacturer  and  drive 
that  industry  into  monopolistic  combinations. 

“The  broker  is  not  fighting  for  a  special  privilege.  He  is 
fighting  to  stop  an  unfair,  special  privilege  enjoyed  only  by  a 
few  large,  power  groups.  The  broker  is  the  sales  representative 
of  his  principal,  the  manufacturer.  For  this  sales  service  he 
has  received  a  compensation  paid  by  his  principal.  His  field 
of  endeavor  is  open  to  any  man,  woman,  or  child  in  this  country. 
He  is  asking  no  monopoly.  He  merely  invites  the  world  to  look 
at  the  spectacle  of  a  trade  buyer  demanding  and  receiving  sales 
compensation  when  no  sales  service  is  rendered,  nor  can  it  be 
I'endered  under  the  circumstances. 

“Splitting  of  brokerage  between  a  buyer  and  a  broker  is  an 
evil.  Our  association  was  formed  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  it.  Your  association  and  our  association  have  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  on  this  matter. 

“In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  far 
apart  in  this  fight  for  the  establishment  of  a  high  moral  prin¬ 
cipal  in  our  industry.  You  are  with  us  on  the  proposition  that 
diversion  of  brokerage  when  paid  directly  to  a  trade  buyer  be 
prohibited. 

“You  have  seen  fit  to  withhold  your  support  for  a  prohibition 
against  diversion  of  brokerage  indirectly  to  a  trade  buyer  for 
the  reason  that  you  feared  certain  large  buying  gn"oups  by 
means  of  subsidiary  corporations  or  otherwise  could  not  legally 
be  prohibited  from  getting  indirectly  what  they  could  not  get 
directly.  Because  of  the  competitive  situation  that  you  feared, 
you  wanted  this  opportunity  left  open  to  your  members.  We 
are  not  quarreling  with  you  on  this  matter,  but  we  believe  the 
situation  is  rapidly  clearing.  We  have  had  no  doubt  in  our 
minds  that  what  could  not  be  done  directly  could  not  be  done 
by  indirection  and  subterfuge.  Within  the  past  few  weeks,  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit, 
in  the  case  of  Trunz  Pork  Stores,  Inc.,  v.  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  largely  settled  this  matter.  In  sub¬ 
stance  that  court  held  that  it  was  entirely  legal  for  the  United 
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EXTRA  WORK  HOURS  ALLOWED  IN  MEAT 
PACKING  INDUSTRY 

ATIONAL  Recovery  Administrator  Hugh  S. 
Johnson  has  taken  action  to  contribute  to  re¬ 
lief  of  the  drought  situation  by  furthering  the 
emergency  cattle  buying  and  beef  canning  program. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  training 
additional  employees  in  the  meat  packing  industry. 
General  Johnson  has  ordered  that  during  this  period 
when  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  being  brought  to 
packing  centers  from  drought  areas  for  slaughter,  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  workers  may  work  53  hours  per  week 
instead  of  the  40  hour  maximum  for  the  meat  packing 
industry  allowed  under  the  President’s  Reemployment 
Agreement. 

The  order  is  that  for  four  weeks  from  June  13  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  following  processes  may  work  53  hours 
per  week,  but  not  more  than  10  per  day. 

Those  engaged  in  the  unloading,  penning,  driving 
and  killing  of  cattle;  the  chilling  and  boning  of  the 
beef ;  the  freezing  (if  necessary)  and  the  canning  of 
the  meat ;  the  preparation  and  handling  of  various  beef 
by-products,  such  as  hides,  offal,  casings,  fats  and 
bones ;  and  the  loading  and  unloading  of  product  when 
it  is  necessary  to  transfer  it  from  the  killing  plant  to 
the  canning  plant,  where  both  operations  are  not  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  same  plant;  and  any  operations  inci¬ 
dental  to  these  specifically  enumerated. 

The  Administrator  issued  this  order  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation, 
with  a  specification  that  it  shall  apply  only  to  employees 
in  the  above  named  processes  whose  services  beyond 
the  maximum  hours  heretofore  permitted  are  required 
by  reason  of  the  emergency  cattle  buying  and  beef 
canning  program  for  the  relief  of  drought-stricken 
areas. 

It  is  also  provided  that  at  the  Administrator’s  re¬ 
quest  employers  shall  render  reports  to  him  on  the 
effect  of  this  modfication  on  hours,  wages,  employment 
and  general  conditions  of  employment  within  the  meat 
packing  industry. 


CODE  EXEMPTIONS  RELATING  TO 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

order  by  National  Recovery  Administrator 
/■A  Hugh  S.  Johnson  was  announced  June  13,  grant- 
•  'ing  limited  exemption  from  codes  that  are  in 
conflict  with  statutory  provisions  or  well  established 
procedure  relating  to  contracts  awarded  by  the  United 
States  Government,  the  Disrict  of  Columbia,  the  vari¬ 
ous  States  or  political  subdivisions. 

The  order  is  that  members  of  industry,  subject  to 
codes  of  fair  competition,  who  bid  on  contracts  to  be 
awarded  by  the  above  named  governmental  agencies 
are  exempted  from  compliance  with  any  code  pro¬ 
visions  governing  the  making  of  quotations  to  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  which  prohibit  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  practices,  and  notwithstanding  code  prohibitions, 
bidders  may: 

(a)  Quote  prices  and  terms  of  sale  to  governmental 
agencies  as  favorable  as  those  permitted  to  be  quoted 
to  any  commercial  buyer  for  like  quantities. 

(b)  Quote  definite  prices  or  terms  of  sale,  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  adjustment  resulting  in  increased  costs  during 
the  life  of  the  contract,  for  definite  quantities  and  for 
definite  periods  not  to  exceed  three  months  (unless 
a  longer  period  is  now  permitted  by  any  such  code). 

(c)  The  same  as  “(b)”  for  indefinite  quantities  for 
six  months  or  longer. 

(d)  Quote  prices  and  terms  to  apply  on  contracts 
to  become  effective  not  more  than  60  days  from  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  bids. 

(e)  Quote  prices  f.  o.  b.  point  of  origin  and/or 
f.  .0.  b.  destination. 

The  order  specifies  “that  the  exemption  hereby 
granted  shall  be  limited  to  and  operative  only  in  con¬ 
nection  with  quotations  made  by  such  members  to 
governmental  agencies;  that  nothing  in  this  order 
contained  shall  operate  to  permit  deviation  from  or 
abandonment  of  open  price  and  cost  protection  pro¬ 
visions  now  or  hereafter  contained  in  any  such  code; 
and  that  nothing  in  this  order  contained  shall  relieve 
any  such  member  at  any  time  from  the  duty  of  com¬ 
plying  with  all  other  provisions  of  such  codes.” 

*  * 


ADMINISTRATION  MEMBERS  NAMED  TO  CAN¬ 
NING  INDUSTRY  AND  BLUE  CRAB  INDUSTRY 
CODE  AUTHORITIES 


A  UGUSTE  J.  CORDIER,  Deputy  Administrator, 
/A  N.  R.  A.,  has  been  named  administrative  mem- 
!  \ber  of  the  canning  industry  code  authority,  it 
was  announced  June  14,  and  T.  Arthur  Smith,  New 
York,  director  of  the  Turner  Construction  Co.,  will 
represent  the  administration  on  the  blue  crab  industry 
executive  committee. 


PACKAGING  AND  CANNING  MACHINERY 
BUDGET  APPROVED  . 


A  CTING  for  the  National  Recovery  Administrator, 
/A  Acting  Division  Administrator  Barton  W.  Mur- 
/  'ray,  it  was  announced  June  12,  has  approved 
itemized  budgets  and  equitable  bases  of  contribution 
for  the  packaging  machinery  industry  and  trade  and 
for  the  canning  and  packing  machinery  and  equipment 
industry.  Both  budgets  cover  the  calendar  year  of 
1934. 
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PRODUCING  PUREBRED  PEA  STOCKS  ON  IDAHO  BREEDING  GROUNDS 

PEA  and  BEAN  SEED  Production 

In  The  Rocky  Mountain  States  ^ 


The  major  pea  and  bean  seed  production  areas  of 
the  Far  West  are  located  in  the  States  of  Idaho, 
Montana,  Washington,  Wyoming  and  Colorado. 
These  seed  producing  areas  of  the  semi-arid  west  are 
for  the  most  part  fairly  well  concentrated  since  they 
are  dependent  upon  irrigation  water  derived  from 
mountain  streams  or  large  reservoirs. 

The  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  of  Idaho  is  by  far 
the  most  important  pea  seed  producing  region  in  the 
United  States.  A  vast  .network  of  canals  and  ditches 
supplies  ample  water  to  irrigate  the  fertile  volcanic 
ash  soils  of  this  valley  from  Ashton  to  Blackfoot,  which 
includes  an  area  approximately  75  miles  long  and  30 
miles  wide.  The  farming  is  done  largely  by  Mormons, 
who  settled  this  valley  some  sixty  years  ago. 

The  Gallatin  Valley  in  Montana,  which  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  “the  gateway  to  West  Yellowstone”  also 
ranks  high  in  the  production  of  pea  seed.  In  this 
famous  valley,  which  is  practically  surrounded  by 
mountains,  there  is  an  area  comprisnig  some  450 
square  miles  of  level,  fertile  land,  which  is  ideally 
suited  for  pea  culture.  The  city  of  Bozeman,  which  is 
an  unusually  attractive  western  community,  is  located  V 
at  the  southeastern  end  of  the  valley. 

The  next  pea  producing  region  of  importance  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Palouse  country  of  Washington  and  Idaho, 
extending  south  from  Spokane,  Washington,  75  miles 
to  Lewiston,  Idaho.  This  entire  area  presents  a  rather 
unique  appearance  with  its  uniformly  rolling  hills 
composed  of  loessial  soils  which  were  gradually  formed 
in  the  distant  past  by  the  action  of  wind  heavily  laden 
with  dark  particles.  In  some  places  this  fertile  loessial 
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New  Haven,  Conn. 

soil  is  from  70  to  80  feet  deep.  Fairly  ample  rainfall 
during  the  fall,  winter  and  early  spring  months  afford 
sufficient  moisture  without  the  aid  of  irrigation  for 
such  crops  as  wheat  and  peas,  which  are  the  principal 
ones  in  the  Palouse  country.  Here  farming  is  done  on 
a  large  scale  with  modern  machinery  and  fields  com¬ 
prising  100  to  200  acres  are  not  uncommon. 

In  addition  to  the  three  principal  areas  mentioned, 
there  are  a  number  of  others  which  produce  limited 
quantities  of  good  pea  seed.  Among  these  are  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Livingston,  Mon¬ 
tana  ;  the  Kootenai  Valley  near  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho ; 
the  Salmon  River  country  in  Idaho  from  the  village  of 
Salmon  to  the  village  of  Arco  and  the  Carbon  County 
area  near  Red  Lodge,  Montana. 

The  most  important  bean  seed  producing  region  is 
located  in  the  lower  Snake  River  Valley  of  southern 
Idaho  near  Twin  Falls.  This  part  of  the  country  was 
at  one  time  entirely  covered  with  lava  rock  and  even 
now  large  lava  boulder  fields,  comprising  hundreds  of 
square  miles,  present  mute  evidence  of  gigantic  vol¬ 
canic  disturbances  in  the  geological  ages  of  the  past. 
In  this  general  region,  the  life-giving  Snake  River 
winds  its  way  through  a  deep  canyon  which  cuts 
through  solid  lava  rock  1000  feet  or  more.  For  miles 
along  the  cliff-like  canyon  walls  are  found  cold  and 
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warm  water  springs,  some  of  which  are  the  size  of 
small  rivers. 

The  country  surrounding  Greely,  Colorado,  is  well 
known  for  the  production  of  snap  bean  seed.  Here  the 
season  is  considerably  longer  than  that  of  the  lower 
Snake  River  Valley  of  Idaho  and  late  maturing  varie¬ 
ties  like  Stringless  Green  Refugee  are  grown  exten¬ 
sively.  The  Big  Horn  Basin  country  of  northwestern 
Wyoming  produces  a  large  volume  of  bean  seed  each 
year.  Irrigation  water  is  obtained  from  the  Big  Horn 
and  Shoshone  rivers  which  traverse  vast  expanses  of 
barren  waste,  and  the  waters  of  these  two  streams  are 
usually  muddy  in  appearance  as  compared  with  the 
usual  clear  water  of  Rocky  Mountain  streams.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  irrigated  valley  which  produce 
bean  seed.  Among  these,  the  lower  Yellowstone  River 
Valley  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Billings,  Montana,  is 
of  importance  and  should  be  mentioned. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  we  have  witnessed 
a  continual  migration  of  pea  and  bean  seed  production 
from  the  East  to  the  Far  West.  The  pea  seed  industry 
started  in  northern  New  York  State  and  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  flourished  in  these  two  regions 
until  about  1880.  Soon  thereafter  production  was 
moved  to  the  virgin  soils  of  northern  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  where  extensive  seed  crops  were  grown  up 
to  about  1912.  Next  a  thousand  mile  move  was  made 
to  the  semi-arid  section  of  the  upper  Snake  River  in 
the  general  vicinity  of  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  where  the 
industry  is  fairly  well  entrenched  at  the  present  time. 
The  snap  bean  industry  also  started  in  New  York  State 
and  heavy  acreages  were  first  concentrated  in  the 
Genessee  Valley  and  in  the  Finger  Lakes  region.  The 
movement  westward  was  more  gradual  and  at  a  some¬ 
what  later  date.  About  1890  there  was  a  general  mi¬ 
gration  from  New  York  State  to  Michigan  where  large 
acreages  were  grown  up  to  1914.  During  this  period 
between  1890  and  1914  Mr.  Calvin  Noyes  Keeney  of 
Le  Roy,  New  York  conducted  extensive  practical  in¬ 
vestigations  on  the  development  of  new  types  of  snap 
beans  and  also  on  the  control  of  bean  diseases.  Mr. 


Keeney  was  aided  in  his  pioneer  work  by  such  men 
as  Professor  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  Dean  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  Dr.  W.  W. 
Tracy  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  were  frequent  visitors  at  Mr.  Keeney’s  Le  Roy 
breeding  grounds.  As  early  as  1895,  Mr.  Keeney 
learned  that  seed-born  diseases  could  be  eliminated 
from  bean  seed  stocks  by  growing  them  one  or  two 
years  in  the  Rocky  Ford  section  of  Colorado  or  in 
California.  By  following  this  practice  he  was  able  to 
control  bean  anthracnose  in  his  New  York  and  Michi¬ 
gan  bean  production  fields.  That  is,  he  followed  the 
practice  of  using  western  grown  planting  stock  which 
did  not  harbor  bean  anthracnose.  Soon  after  the  year 
1914,  several  of  the  leading  seed  companies  found  that 
they  could  grow  large  quantities  of  bean  seed  to  better 
advantage  in  the  semi-arid  Rocky  Mountain  States 
than  they  could  in  either  New^York  or  Michigan.  This 
move  to  the  Far  West  was  in  no  small  measure  due 
to  the  early  investigations  of  Mr.  C.  N.  Keeney,  who 
first  grew  disease-free  stock  seed  in  the  semi-arid  West 
and  later  moved  his  entire  bean  production  program  to 
Colorado  and  southern  Idaho. 

It  is  now  well  understood  that  growing  conditions 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  are  most  favorable  for 
the  production  of  good  quality  disease-free  pea  and 
bean  seed.  Heavy  rains  during  the  growing  and  har¬ 
vesting  seasons,  which  cause  so  much  difficulty  in  New 
York  State,  Ontario,  Canada,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
are  almost  unknown  in  the  semi-arid  country  of  the 
Far  West.  Seed-born  diseases  of  beans,  such  as  the 
well  known  anthracnose  and  the  bacterial  blights  are 
dependent  upon  high  humidity  and  frequent  rainfalls 
accompanied  with  winds,  for  widespread  dissemina¬ 
tion.  This  is  also  true  for  such  pea  diseases  as  bacterial 
stem  blight  and  Ascochyta  blight,  both  of  which  may 
be  seed-born.  As  a  rule,  crops  of  seed  peas  and  beans 
grown  in  the  West  do  not  receive  heavy  rains  from 
the  time  they  are  planted  until  they  are  harvested. 
The  crops,  of  course,  receive  ample  irrigation  water. 
The  important  thing,  from  a  disease  standpoint,  is 
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INSPECTING  PLOTS  OF  PEAS  IN  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SEED  PRODUCTION  SECTION 


that  they  are  watered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  thor¬ 
oughly  wet  the  soil  without  any  appreciable  amount 
of  moisture  coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  vines 
and  pods.  Then,  too,  when  the  crops  are  ripe  and 
ready  to  harvest,  the  irrigation  water  is  turned  off  ^ind 
the  soils  in  the  fields  are  allowed  to  become  thoroughly 
dry.  This  aids  in  the  harvesting  operation  and  affords 
the  opportunity  of  securing  plump,  bright-looking  seed. 

Adequate  plant  breeding  programs  are  absolutely 
essential  in  the  production  of  desirable  pea  and  bean 
stocks.  Most  of  the  reliable  and  well  established  seed 
companies  operating  in  the  Far  West  have  plant  breed¬ 
ing  departments  which  are  devoted  to  the  problem  of 
maintaining  pure  seed  stocks  of  the  standard  varieties, 
and  they  also  give  considerable  time  and  attention  to 
the  problem  of  developing  new  varieties  to  meet  par¬ 
ticular  needs.  Although  peas  and  beans  are  both  highly 
self -fertilized  crops  and  therefore  should  remain  fairly 
uniform,  yet  practical  seedsmen  have  learned  that 
their  seed  stocks  will  not  remain  pure  unless  they  fre¬ 
quently  resort  to  the  “Pure  Line  Method”  of  breeding 
which  was  formulated  by  the  Swedish  plant  breeder 
Johannsen.  The  pure-line  methods  deals  with  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  single  true-breeding  plants  as  basic  units.  The 
progenies  from  these  self-fertilized  true-breeding 
plants  are  kept  separate  on  the  breeding  ground  and 
in  the  later  large  scale  field  reproductions.  Infinite 
care  is  necessary  to  select  just  the  correct  plants  to 
begin  with.  This  requires  the  trained  eyes  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  plant  breeder,  since  many  important  plant 
characteristics  are  not  discernible  to  the  casual  ob¬ 
server.  Then  in  the  later  generations,  care  must  be 
exercised  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  natural  crossing 
with  other  types  in  the  field.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  control  all  possibility  of  mechanical  mixtures  during 
the  early  generations  while  the  individual  lots  are 
fairly  small  in  size.  However,  during  the  later  stages 
of  reproduction  the  problem  of  mechanical  mixtures  is 
somewhat  more  difficult  since  large  quantities  of  seeds 
are  involved. 

Frequently  seed  stocks  exhibit  high  percentages  of 
off  type  plants  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  attention. 
The  causes  of  this  kind  of  deterioration  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  ascertain.  Some  plant  breeders  contribute  the 


same  to  “Mutations”  which  are  heritable  changes  in 
the  germplasm,  the  causes  of  which  are  not  very  well 
knowm.  In  order  to  indicate  the  amount  of  work  in¬ 
volved  in  the  pure-line  method  of  breeding,  it  might 
be  stated  that  only  about  one  plant  in  50  to  100  selected 
is  eventually  increased  to  sufficient  size  for  commercial 
planting.  The  majority  of  these  pedigreed  lines  are 
discarded  because  they  deviate  from  the  correct  type. 
As  a  rule  six  generations  of  a  particular  pure  line  of 
peas  are  reproduced  on  the  breeding  ground  before 
there  is  sufficient  quantity  of  seed  for  large  field  scale 
planting.  In  the  case  of  snap  beans  about  four  genera¬ 
tions  are  required  before  there  is  sufficient  quantity 
of  seed  for  commercial  planting.  This  means  that  a 
considerable  acreage  is  necessary  for  stock  seed  main¬ 
tenance  work.  Most  of  this  work  is  done  on  land  either 
owned  or  rented  by  the  various  seed  companies  who  are 
interested  in  handling  dependable  seed.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  grow  the  first  and  second  generations 
of  peas  on  wire  trellises  so  that  they  can  be  accurately 
studied  by  the  plant  breeder.  In  the  case  of  the  bush 
type  of  snap  beans  this  of  course  is  not  necessary. 

Most  of  the  leading  varieties  of  peas  and  beans  used 
by  canners  have  been  developed  by  American  seed  com¬ 
panies.  Hybridization  followed  by  intensive  selection 
is,  briefly,  fhe  procedure  which  has  been  most  fre¬ 
quently  employed  to  develop  new  pea  and  bean 
varieties. 

KRAUT  PACKERS  MEETING 

RESIDENT  LON  P.  FLANIGAN  has  called  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers’ 
Association,  to  be  held  at  Hotel  Rieger,  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  July  10th  and  11th, 
1934. 

This  meeting  is  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  and  transacting  such  other  busi¬ 
ness  as  may  be  brought  before  the  assembly  at  that 
time. 

This  will  be  a  very  important  meeting  and  every 
member  is  urged  to  be  present. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


IT  has  been  months  since  any  retail  distributor  of 
canned  peas  has  advertised  them.  The  scarcity  has 
prevented.  Now  fresh  canned  peas  are  being  un¬ 
loaded  every  day  in  wholesaler  and  chain  warehouses. 
Usually  canned  foods  sales  are  staged  for  early  fall 
and  held  in  fine  array  of  full  lines,  offerings  by  the 
half  dozen  and  dozen. 

The  forward  looking  canner  will  commence  at  once 
to  urge  his  customers  to  advertise  and  sell  his  goods  as 
“1934”  pack,  “Fresh  from  the  fields,”  etc. 

This  column  has  long  advocated  the  arrangement  of 
sales  and  advertising  ideas  by  canners  and  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  them  to  customers  wherever  they  may  be  and 
without  thought  of  how  they  are  equipped  to  merchan¬ 
dise  their  own  sales  program.  I  mean  by  this  that  many 
principals  are  deterred  from  suggesting  logical  sales 
and  merchandising  ideas  to  their  customers  by  the 
fact  that  this  customer  may  have  an  elaborate  sales  and 
advertising  set  up.  This  should  make  no  difference  to 
the  canner  but  instead,  prompt  him  to  unusual  efforts 
in  aiding  and  assisting  those  whom  at  first  glance 
would  seem  to  require  but  little  if  any  support  in  a  mer¬ 
chandising  campaign  in  the  interests  of  a  canner’s 
pack. 

The  fact  remains  that  sales  managers,  advertising 
men  and  all  connected  with  the  movement  of  food  to  the 
consumer  from  a  distributor’s  warehouse  have  a  full 
day’s  work  before  them  six  days  in  the  week.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  items  all  clamor  for  advertising  recognition, 
usually  those  are  advertised  most  often  which  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  good,  active  sales  representa¬ 
tives  calling  constantly  on  buyers  in  the  interests  of 
their  employer.  Nationally  advertised  specialties  have 
the  most  men  selling  them,  advertising  funds  are  quite 
often  most  plentiful  in  the  pockets  and  the  treasuries 
of  such  representatives.  This  being  the  case,  some¬ 
body’s  bowl  cleaner,  some  one’s  soap  are  advertised 
at  least  once  a  month  and  some  local  canner’s  peas  are 
taken  from  the  cannery  into  the  wholesale  warehouse 
and  left  without  advertising  attention  until  the  annual 
canned  foods  sales  is  staged  in  the  fall. 

From  present  indications  canned  foods  of  all  sorts 
may  be  higher  later  in  the  year.  Housewives  are 
familiar  with  this  fact,  they  are  buying  in  quantities 
right  now  in  expectation  that  they  will  save  money  by 
so  doing. 

Why  should  a  retail  or  wholesale  distributor  wait 
until  months  later  for  the  holding  of  a  canned  foods 


sale  when  we  will  say  for  instance,  canned  peas  are 
in  the  warehouse  from  the  1934  pack  while  local  green, 
“fresh”  peas  are  poor  in  quality  and  high  in  price?  If 
a  number  4  sieve  Alaska,  standard  grade  must  be  re¬ 
tailed  this  fall  for  13  cents  or  two  for  25  cents  why 
wait  until  September  to  acquaint  the  consumer  with 
this  fact?  Establish  the  thought  now  in  the  minds  of 
the  buyer  that  she  must  pay  more  this  autumn  for 
canned  foods  of  all  sorts. 

Right  now,  in  the  middle  of  June,  when  fields  are 
burning  up  and  crops  of  all  kinds  are  short,  is  the  best 
time  in  the  world  to  tell  and  show  the  housewife  that 
she  will  be  money  in  pocket  if  she  will  buy  now  for 
later  consumption.  It  is  useless  to  urge  that  your  cus¬ 
tomer  has  had  few  deliveries  from  you  and  that  his 
stocks  are  limited.  If  he  attempts  to  hold  them  until 
later,  chains  will  get  the  benefit  of  advertising  new 
packs  and  the  independent  grocer  will  be  a  follower 
and  not  a  leader.  If  you  sell  both  classes  of  trade, 
prompt  each  to  initiate  the  sales  drive  at  the  same 
time  and  by  so  doing  get  ahead  of  competition.  Goods 
sold  from  distributors  stocks  at  any  time,  if  sold  at  a 
profit,  are  goods  well  sold  to  the  enhancement  of  the 
value  in  your  brand  name  or  that  of  the  private  label 
buyer  selling  goods  under  his  label.  Goods  sold  early 
in  the  season  are  more  apt  to  be  sold  at  a  profit  than 
those  marketed  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  Therefore, 
urge  your  customers  to  move  their  incoming  stocks 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

But  the  urging  of  this  will  not  be  enough.  Provide 
each  with  sales  material  and  plenty  of  it.  Tell  as  fully 
as  you  can,  what  the  total  pack  may  be,  how  it  is  held, 
whether  in  first  hands  or  not  and  tell  especially  why 
any  housewife  should  buy  your  pack  and  brands. 

If  you  have  been  in  business  for  twenty  years,  prob¬ 
ably  in  that  time  you  feel  you  have  exhausted  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  telling  the  heads  of  families  about  your 
plant,  acreage  and  firm  policy.  From  time  to  time  you 
have  no  doubt  put  out  descriptive  matter  relative  to 
your  output.  Well,  what  of  it?  Do  you  suppose  those 
reading  one  of  your  circulars  two  or  three  years  ago 
have  carefully  kept  it  for  re-reading  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  Do  you  believe  nothing  in  a  sales  building  way 
can  be  gained  by  telling  this  story  again  ? 

Just  now  several  canners  of  evaporated  milk  are  in¬ 
troducing  Vitamin  D  Evaporated  Milk.  As  far  as  the 
trade  in  general  and  the  consumer  is  concerned,  only 
one  seems  to  have  made  this  important  health  addition. 
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This  canner  is  spending  money  on  the  radio,  in  national 
magazines  and  newspapers  and  is  even  going  to  the 
length  of  having  handbill  size  reproductions  of  a  tele¬ 
gram  delivered  to  leading  retail  grocers  when  the 
campaign  breaks.  This  canner  will  reap  large  benefits 
in  the  way  of  increased  consumer  acceptance  and  de¬ 
mand  while  others  will  in  some  instances  find  sales 
decreasing  instead  of  being  on  an  upswing.  Why, 
simply  because  this  packer  is  putting  all  possible  sup¬ 
port  behind  his  manufacturing  move  toward  better 
evaporated  milk.  Not  content  with  making  the  addi¬ 
tion  he  is  telling  the  world  about  it.  This  is  exactly 
what  you  must  do,  year  after  year  until  your  brand  is 
so  well  established  that  when  your  product  is  thought 
of,  you  as  a  canner,  are  remembered  in  the  same 
moment. 

Therefore  if  you  have  no  leaflets  telling  your  prod¬ 
uct  tale  as  you  know  it  today,  have  some  prepared. 
Enclose  some  in  each  case  of  your  goods.  Supply  your 
brokers  with  them,  see  that  each  of  your  buyers  gets 
a  supply  for  their  men.  If  you  were  introducing  your 
line  for  the  first  time  in  a  market,  you  would  go  as  far 
as  you  could  in  telling  all  concerned  about  its  general 
excellence  and  particular  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the 
public.  As  one  who  is  probably  established  in  many 
markets,  you  can  do  no  less  than  to  keep  up  this  flow 
of  sales  inform,§tion  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  and 
that  is  as  often  as  your  product  story  becomes  the  least 
bit  stale  or  forgotten. 

Then,  as  suggested  earlier  in  this  article,  plan  all 
this  preparation  and  distribution  of  advertising  ma¬ 
terial  around  your  informative  campaign  to  distribu¬ 
tors  urging  and  advising  them  to  merchandise  your 
pack  early  in  the  season.  If  you  have  stocks  in  hands 
of  jobbers  or  chains,  forget  that  summer  is  here  and 
that  dog  days  are  not  far  away.  Remember  that  more 
and  more  people  are  coming  off  relief  rolls  and  going 
back  to  work  again.  Neighborhood  after  another  finds 
today  only  a  few  if  any  still  receiving  relief.  Where 
morale  has  not  been  lessened  in  individuals  they 
usually  follow  a  w^ell  defined  course  of  action  after 
securing  employment.  If  they  have  been  contracting 
debts,  the  most  pressing  at  least  are  reduced  or  paid 
off.  Then  clothes  are  bought,  the  car  repaired  or  the 
radio  fixed,  then  comes  more  and  better  food.  Be  sure 


your  distributors  are  securing  all  the  assistance  you 
can  give  them  in  an  endeavor  to  get  some  of  this  ad¬ 
ditional  income  for  your  pack  and  brands.  Forget  the 
summer  slump  in  business,  never  mind  the  poor  crops 
harvested  for  canning  in  some  localities  and  go  after 
all  the  business  you  can  get  as  early  in  the  season  as 
possible.  Conditions  may  be  so  much  worse  in  the  late 
fall  and  winter  that  you  will  be  glad  you  did  all  the 
business  you  could  while  the  summer  was  still  with  us. 

Start  canned  foods  sales  early.  Emphasize  the  extra 
quality  and  better  flavor  of  fresh  packed  canned  foods. 
Get  as  many  of  your  distributors  as  possible  to  do  this 
too.  Goods  sold  at  a  profit  are  well  sold  no  matter  what 
season  of  the  year.  Sell  now  while  you  can ! 

Jt  Jt 

Code  Matters 

(Continued  from  page  ij) 

The  budget  for  the  latter  industry  totals  $15,000 
and  the  members  of  the  industry  are  to  contribute  on 
a  basis  of  4  mills  on  the  net  sales  volume  of  the  indus¬ 
try  for  1932. 

The  budget  for  the  packaging  machinery  industry 
totals  $9,850  and  contributions  are  to  be  made  on  a 
basis  of  one  mill  on  total  sales  volume  for  1933. 

W.  H.  CALHOUN  ON  CODE  AUTHORITY 

ATIONAL  Recovery  Administrator  Hugh  S. 
Johnson,  on  June  12th,  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  administration  members  to  two  code 
authorities. 

W.  H.  Calhoun,  lent  to  the  N.  R.  A.  by  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Co.,  was  named  administration  member  to 
the  code  authority  for  the  canning  and  packing  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  industry.  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
operating  manager  of  the  National  Cloak  and  Suit  Co., 
until  1916,  when  he  left  to  serve  under  General  John¬ 
son  in  the  war.  After  the  war  he  was  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  Julius  Larks  Paper  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis., 
and  operating  manager  of  the  Cu.ssine  and  Franc  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


COI.ONIAU  BOV  coPYRiairm 


Landreths^  Seeds 

This  is  just  a  reminder  that  we  want  you  to  think  of  us  when 
thinking  of  seeds.  Write  us  for  prices  stating  kinds  and  qanti- 
ties  you  need,  not  only  for  this  Spring,  but  Fall  planting. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  SK 

Business  Established  1784  OUR  150  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
yotir  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


Help  Wanted 


FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  Viscolizers,  all  sizes 
from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  All  machines  rebuilt.  Write 
for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Inc.,  118  N.  Water  St., 
Watertown,  Wis. 


WANTED — Ketchup  Cook.  Good  salary.  State  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1971  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Food  Chemist,  experienced,  research  and  analytical. 
Advise  in  full  experience  and  salary  requirements. 

Address  Box  B-1980  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 

2  Monitor  small  power  Cherry  Fitters. 

1  Current  Finishing  Machine. 

1  Monitor  Pea  Recleaner. 

2  5x5  Copper  Kettles. 

2  6x6  Glass  Lined  Tanks  with  or  without  coil. 

1  6’  Vacuum  Pan,  complete  unit  Vacuum  Pump. 

2  Glass  Lined  Tanks  and  fittings. 

1  T  Vacuum  Pan  good  for  tomato  paste,  tomato 
juice  or  milk. 

1  No.  1  tin  Filler. 

15x6  Steel  Glass  Lined  Tank. 

The  above  are  in  A-1  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1977  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE- 

1  Monitor  Whirlpool  Washer 
1  Power  Apple  Filler 
1  Beet  Grader 

1  Morgan  Nailing  Machine  with  electric  motor. 

All  in  excellent  condition. 

Yates  County  Canning  Co.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Two  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers. 
These  Snippers  are  in  A-No.  1  condition. 

Lineboro  Canning  Co.,  Lineboro,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— One  Ayars  Universal  Filler,  monel  fitted 
throughout,  equipped  to  handle  No.  1  EO  and  and 
No.  2  cans,  particularly  adapted  for  handling  peas, 
beans,  corn  and  tomatoes. 

Dr.  P.  Phillips  Co.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE  —2  M.  &  S  Fillers,  little  used. 

1  600  can  Anderson-Barngrover  Continuous  Cooker 
for  No.  3  cans. 

Address  Box  A- 1979  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Plants 

FOR  SALE —Tomato  Plants;  Cabbage  Plants  now  ready. 
150  acres  for  1934.  Varieties  Cabbage;  Copenhagen 
Market,  Allhead,  Flatdutch,  Wakefields,  Danish  Ball- 
head,  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resistant).  Varieties 
Tomato:  Marglobe,  Pritchard,  Greater  Baltimore, 
Indiana  Baltimore,  Stone,  Bonnybest,  etc.  Write, 
phone  or  wire  for  prices,  or  come  to  our  farms.  Loc¬ 
ation:  U.  S  Highway  No.  1  between  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Shipping  Capacity  750 
thousand  daily.  Sturdy,  hand  selected  plants  grown 
from  treated  seeds.  Your  orders  solicited. 

J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


WANTED — Chemist,  recent  graduate.  Some  experience  with  food 
products.  Advise  full  details  including  salary  required. 

Address  Box  B-1981  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — Do  you  require  the  service  of  a  Factory 
Superintendent?  Have  had  14  years  experience  canning  corn, 
beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish  best  of  references  as  to  ability 
and  character.  Age  38.  Will  go  anywhere.  Would  consider 
some  other  position  packing  other  products  if  chance  for  advan¬ 
cement. 

Address  Box  B-1964  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  of  plant  canning  pickles  and 
kraut.  Have  had  a  long  practical  experience  in  the  manu 
facture  and  sale  of  both  products.  Have  a  most  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  cost  accounting.  Have  installed  cost  system  on  both 
products  in  plants.  Can  give  excellent  references. 

Address  Box  B-1976  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent-Processor  in  New  York 
State.  10  years  experience  in  canning  of  fruits  and  the  following 
vegetables:  Spinach,  Beets,  String  Beans  and  Tomatoes.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1978  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1934  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  p>ossess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


'  THE  1934  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

A  litt  of  canners  of  the  United  Statee,  compiled  by  the  National  Cannera  Aetociation,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  25 th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


P.  JOHUENSEN 
311  California  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Sales  Representative 
Pacific  Coast 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

A.  A.  A.  Ending? — ^The  Lessons  That  Were  Taught — Futures 
a  Thorn  in  the  Side — Making  Much  of  the  “Southern”  Pea 
Pack — The  Truth  of  the  Matter. 

A  A.  A.  ENDING? — A  Washington  commenta¬ 
tor  is  authority  for  the  statement  reminding 
♦  that  President  Roosevelt  promised  to  end  the 
A.  A.  A.  if  it  should  prove  unworkable  or  unwanted, 
and  he  takes  from  Secretary  Wallace’s  remarks  the 
official  announcement  of  the  arrival  of  that  moment. 
He  says  that  the  farmers  do  not  want  it  and  will  not 
co-operate  with  it,  and  therefore  its  ending  is  about 
to  be  announced.  That  the  farmers  would  not  co¬ 
operate  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  that  they 
would  sap  the  Treasury  to  the  last  possible  dollar, 
likewise.  There  may  be  something  in  this  observer’s 
idea.  We  shall  see. 

The  same  thing  will  prove  true  about  the  Labor 
Board  and  its  efforts  to  take  all  the  rest  not  given  over 
to  the  farmers.  In  the  main  they  have  settled  strikes 
by  giving  all  the  strikers’  demanded,  only  to  find  them 
coming  right  back  for  more.  That  effort  will  also  have 
to  be  abandoned  because  it  is  humanly  impossible  to 
satisfy  them.  However,  as  with  the  farmers,  a  whole 
lot  of  good  has  been  done:  the  curse  of  child  labor 
largely  obliterated;  the  blood-sucking  (usually  termed 
sweat-shop)  wages  shown  up  as  they  should  have  been, 
and  made  a  disgrace;  and  in  general  labor  put  in  its 
justifiable  position,  a  very  necessary  adjunct  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity.  These  things  will  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  But  labor  cannot  be  allowed  to  dictate,  for  first 
capital  must  be  induced  to  create  the  factories  and 
thereby  the  jobs,  and  there  must  be  a  profit-incentive, 
or  men  will  not  go  to  the  trouble  and  the  worry,  even 
in  this  materialistic  age  of  “get  the  money.”  So  a 
sense  of  proportion  has  superceded  the  jungle-urge  of 
might  is  right,  and  that,  as  we  see  it,  is  the  lesson  that 
our  great  teacher.  President  Roosevelt,  had  in  mind. 
All  men  have  to  do  is  to  know  the  “onriness”  of  their 
actions,  and  they  will  desist.  America  is  the  land  of 
fair-play  and  the  Government’s  actions  have  merely 
brought  that  fact  into  plain  light. 

Meantime  the  canners  are  wrestling  with  their  Code. 
Here  again  a  lot  of  so  called  business  men  have  been 
snapped  back  to  “sense.”  Recall:  last  season  most 
canners  plunged,  blindly,  into  the  sale  of  futures;  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  they  knew  that  spots  were  scarce, 
and  that  demand  would  take  all  they  could  produce. 
And  did  they  get  their  fingers  burned?  Ask  them. 
They  have  done  much  of  the  same  thing  again  this 


year,  on  peas,  and  on  tomatoes,  and  on  some  other 
items.  And  they  will  be  burned  again.  They  say  the 
“burned  child  dreads  the  fire.”  Pity  they  are  not  all 
children.  Trouble  is  they  harken  back  to  the  old  days, 
and  still  believe  they  can  pack  2’s  No.  4  peas  at  60c; 
standard  corn  at  40c;  and  standard  2’s  tomatoes  at 
50c,  as  they  used  to  in  the  old  days.  Of  course  they 
never  could  do  that,  but  they  “thought”  that  they 
could,  and  that  they  made  “good”  money  at  any  price 
over  these  figures.  Oh!  yes  you  did,  the  biggest  of 
you  as  well  as  the  smallest.  All  these  things  can  be 
packed  cheaper  today,  with  the  modern  machinery, 
than  ever  before,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  costs  that  have 
never  been  figured  in  the  deal.  They  damn  this  “ma¬ 
chine  age,”  but  truth  is  the  machine  age  can  produce 
at  a  far  less  cost  than  before,  or  it  never  would  have 
gained  the  position  it  has.  Any  argument  to  the  con¬ 
trary  contradicts  itself.  The  hidden  costs  are  what 
count,  and  those  hidden  costs  are  the  bankers’  toll, 
never  properly  or  adequately  figured  in;  for  if  they 
were  effort  would  stop.  That  may  hint  to  you  the 
reason  why  business  is  not  now  forging  ahead  with 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  never  will  until  the  tenacles  of 
this  octupus  are  cut  off.  When  Moses  tried  to  lead 
the  Israelites  out  of  the  bondage  of  the  Egyptians, 
they  rebelled;  and  though  they  were  fed  by  manna 
from  heaven,  they  revolted  and  set  up  pagan  gods  of 
gold;  and  though  there  were  about  four  million  of 
them  and  they  had  but  about  100  miles  to  go  to  the 
promised  land,  they  were  forced  to  take  forty  years 
to  cross  that  desert.  And  so  it  is  with  trying  to  lead 
the  people  out  of  this  money  bondage;  but  it  will  be 
accomplished  some  day. 

THE  MARKET — The  knowledge  that  deliveries  of 
Alaska  peas  will  be  heavily  pro-rated  has  brought  the 
buyers  back  into  the  market.  Much  is  being  made  of 
the  good  pea  pack  in  this  region,  but  in  palmiest  days 
this  pack  could  but  supply  a  small  proportion  of  the 
needs,  and  the  buyers  know  this.  Thanks  to  some 
good  rains  the  Sweets  pack  may  come  through  better, 
but  with  the  rains  has  come  intense  heat.  And  the 
next  we  will  hear — as  indeed  we  have  already — that 
the  aphis  has  come  with  the  heat.  Given  a  normal 
pack  of  sweets — and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  grant¬ 
ing  that — and  taking  the  “cut”  in  Alaskas  as  only  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  pack — and  that  is  over-generous 
— the  result  is  a  pea  pack  25  per  cent  short,  and  no 
carry-over  to  fall  back  upon.  That  is  the  brightest 
side  of  the  pea  story,  and  it  can  only  grow  worse  as 
the  season  develops. 

It  remains  for  the  sellers,  and  the  buyers,  of  toma¬ 
toes,  corn  and  all  else  to  go  through  somewhat  the 
same  experiences,  and  when  the  closing  day  comes  with 
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the  frost  next  fall,  a  lot  of  canners  will  say,  to  them¬ 
selves,  “if  we  had  only  known.” 

There  is  no  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  canned 
foods;  stocks  in  jobbers’  and  retailers’  hands  are  at 
the  vanishing  point,  and  even  keeping  a  very  moderate 
supply  keeps  the  market  busy. 

The  tomato  “boys”  are  discounting  the  apparent 
good  promises  for  that  crop  too  heavily.  It  is  crass 
nonsense  to  sell  either  spot  or  futures  tomatoes  at  the 
going  prices.  They  could  get  5c  to  10c  per  dozen  more 
just  as  easily,  and  without  effect  upon  the  retailing 
prices.  It  needs  that  to  take  them  above  certain  costs. 
Why  gamble  the  other  way,  then?  The  same  thing  is 
largely  true  in  canned  corn,  stringless  beans,  and  most 
other  products.  The  time  to  think  is  now. 

You  want  market  conditions  on  each  item,  and 
prices.  You  will  find  these  quoted  in  other  market 
reports,  and  there  is  little  difference  in  prices  any¬ 
where.  And  you  again  have  a  splendid  view  of  crop 
conditions  reported  by  canners. 

jfi 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

How  High  Canned  Food  Prices  the  Question — Eastern  Peas 
Get  Attention — Exchange  Comparisons  Show  Market  Trend — 
Fruit  Opening  Prices 

New  York,  June  22nd,  1934. 

HE  SITUATION — Definite  indications  of  higher 
values  for  the  general  line  of  canned  foods  were 
apparent  in  this  week’s  market,  and  it  was  like¬ 
wise  evident  that  buyers  are  throwing  aside  their  ap¬ 
parent  indifference  to  new  packs  and  are  beginning 
to  cautiously  cover  at  least  a  part  of  their  probable 
requirements  for  the  season.  While  the  price  outlook 
is  still  uncertain,  the  uncertainty  now  appears  to  be 
principally  just  how  high  quotations  will  rise,  rather 
than  in  which  direction  the  price  move  will  be.  The 
buying  by  distributors,  however,  was  by  no  means 
general,  many  wholesalers  appearing  to  feel  that 
inasmuch  as  they  have  held  off  thus  far  in  the  game, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  lost  by  remaining  aloof  until 
more  positive  data  on  probable  packs  are  available. 

PEAS  BOOM — With  reports  from  Wisconsin  still 
bearish,  insofar  as  pack  totals  are  concerned,  and 
more  pro  rata  delivery  notices  being  issued  by  pack¬ 
ers,  the  market  has  definitely  turned  upward.  Wis¬ 
consin’s  total  this  year,  it  now  appears,  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  5,000,000  cases,  and  distributors  are  turning 
their  attention  more  seriously  to  Eastern  packs.  This 
has  been  reflected  by  higher  prices  in  the  East,  with 
Maryland  canners  generally  agreed  that  $1,021/2  rep¬ 
resents  rock  bottom  on  standard  4  sieves,  and  pack¬ 
ers  in  Delaware  agreeing  with  this  figure.  The  pack 
in  the  Tri-States  is  expected  to  be  better  this  year, 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  quality  and  quantity, 
than  those  of  recent  years. 

CANNED  FOODS  EXCHANGE— With  more  than 
a  month’s  operations  behind  it,  a  glance  at  the 


Canned  Foods  Exchange  in  Philadelphia  reveals  that 
relatively  little  actual  trading  has  been  consummated 
on  the  floor  as  yet.  The  price  trend  of  canned  foods 
on  the  Exchange,  representing  the  view  of  canners 
and  distributors,  is  interesting.  Following  are  com¬ 
parative  data  on  bid  and  asked  prices  on  the  Ex¬ 
change  shortly  after  it  was  opened  in  early  May,  and 
quotations  for  the  current  week : 


EARLY 

MAY 

CURRENT 

TOMATOES 

Bid 

Asked 

Bid 

Asked 

September 

62 

65 

63l/> 

64 

January 

66 

70 

66I/0 

671/, 

April 

68i/> 

701/, 

69ii 

71 

PEAS 

June 

85^2 

88I/2 

1.011/2 

1.02 

CORN 

January 

71 

76 

71 

751/, 

BEANS 

October 

61 

63 

591/, 

64 

The  above  comparisons  show  the  considerable  profit 
which  would  have  accrued  to  a  trader  taking  a  long 
position  in  peas  shortly  after  the  Exchange  got  under 
way.  The  upward  move  in  bid  and  asked  prices  for 
peas  has  been  gradual,  and  there  has  been  plenty  of 
time  for  traders  to  “get  aboard”  but  apparently  none 
in  the  trade  visualized  the  possibilities  of  the  market, 
to  judge  by  the  almost  total  lack  of  trading  reported. 
In  the  tomato  market,  moderate  profits  were  likewise 
indicated  for  the  long  operator,  while  in  beans  just 
the  reverse  was  true,  with  the  short  seller  standing  to 
make  the  profits. 

CALIFORNIA  TOMATO  FUTURES— Opening 
prices  on  new  pack  California  tomatoes  were  an¬ 
nounced  during  the  week  by  the  Joseph  Pearce  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  the  market  being  quoted  by  this  canner  as 
follows:  Standard  2i/>s  $1.00,  10s  $3.25,  fancy  10s 
$4.00. 

SOUTHERN  TOMATOES — Prices  on  southern  to¬ 
matoes  have  held  steady  to  firm  during  the  past  week, 
on  both  spots  and  futures,  with  trading  along  gen¬ 
erally  quiet  lines.  While  reports  from  some  quar¬ 
ters  indicate  a  shortage  of  plants  this  season,  it  is 
expected  that  the  pack  will  be  of  good  size.  Stocks 
of  tomatoes  on  spot  in  New  York  are  fair,  with  buyers 
placing  orders  for  replacement  supplies  only  as 
needed.  Unless  the  strike  of  dock  workers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  speedily  settled,  however,  it  appears 
probable  that  some  spot  tomato  buying  that  would 
normally  reach  California  canners  will  go  to  Eastern 
packers. 

CORN — Reports  of  crop  damage  to  western  corn 
are  being  looked  into  by  buyers,  although  the  trade 
is  generally  disposed  to  discount  these  rumors.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  spot  corn  situation  during 
the  week,  and  trading  is  still  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis  on  both  standards  and  fancy  grades. 

CALIFORNIA  PEARS — Santa  Cruz  Packing  Co. 
has  initiated  the  1934  Bartlett  pear  season  by  naming 
a  schedule  of  prices  on  new  pack  this  week.  The 
quotations  are  based  on  $1.55  for  standard  2V2S,  with 
choice  quoted  at  $1.75  and  fancies  at  $2.05.  No.  2s 
are  posted  at  $1,171/4  for  standards  and  $1.30  for 
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choice,  while  Is  range  from  95  cents  for  standards  to 
$1.05  for  choice.  No.  10s  are  quoted  at  $4.25  for 
water  pack,  $5.15  for  standards,  $5.85  for  choice, 
and  $6.50  for  fancies.  In  naming  its  opening  prices, 
the  comment  states  that  the  competitive  position  of 
pears  will  be  much  better  than  usual  this  year. 
Normally,  the  company  says,  the  spread  between 
cling  peaches  and  pears  approximates  40  cents  per 
dozen  on  2V2S,  whereas  this  year  the  differential  will 
not  exceed  15  cents  per  dozen,  which  should  react 
constructively  on  pear  consumption. 

AWAIT  PEACH  PRICES— The  trade  is  still 
awaiting  the  naming  of  1934  peach  prices  by  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners,  and  some  trepidation  is  expressed  as 
to  what  opening  schedules  will  show.  Rumors  of 
offerings  of  new  pack  at  approximately  5  per  cent 
under  the  code  basis  have  been  rather  well  discounted. 

NEW  PACK  ’COTS — California  canners  are  near¬ 
ing  peak  operations  on  the  1934  pack  of  apricots, 
and  reports  reaching  the  trade  here  indicate  that  the 
season’s  pack  will  not  come  up  to  expectations.  Can¬ 
ners  are  showing  a  tendency  to  advance  their  original 
opening  prices,  and  buyers  have  come  into  the  market 
for  some  fair-sized  blocks,  anticipating  a  general  rise 
in  price  schedules  when  final  figures  for  the  season’s 
pack  are  in. 

SALMON — The  progress  of  the  salmon  canning 
season  is  one  long  series  of  hard-luck  stories  from 
the  canners,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  year  the  re¬ 
ports  have  some  real  basis.  Packers  are  not  anxious 
for  business,  and  this  state  of  affairs  is  causing  buy¬ 
ers  real  alarm.  Spot  salmon  is  being  picked  up 
quietly  as  representing  a  good  investment  at  current 
going  prices,  and  it  is  evident  that  distributors  are 
endeavoring  to  build  up  their  salmon  inventories  in 
anticipation  of  a  shortage  in  supplies  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season. 

COAST  STRIKE  SITUATION— The  major  inter¬ 
coastal  steamship  lines  are  making  some  progress  in 
their  efforts  to  restore  their  operations  to  normal  and 
considerable  quantities  of  canned  foods  were  loaded 
out  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  during  the 
week  for  shipment  to  the  East  Coast.  This  has  en¬ 
abled  California  canners  to  catch  up  on  their  ship¬ 
ments  to  some  extent.  The  tie-up  at  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific  ports,  however,  remains  unbroken,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  predictions  of  an  early  settlement  of  the 
longshoremen’s  strike,  cargo  is  still  accumulating  on 
the  docks. 

HUDSON  STREET  GOSSIP— J.  B.  Burke  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  Fisheries,  Inc.,  of  Warrenton,  Ore.,  is 
visiting  his  brokers,  Stewart  Brokerage,  Inc.,  and 
giving  the  trade  the  “low-down”  on  the  salmon  sit¬ 
uation. 

Major  grocery  executives’  desks  are  vacant  this 
week,  the  trade  having  departed  almost  en  masse  for 
the  grocers’  conventions  in  Chicago. 

Bacon  &  Trubenbach,  Inc.,  are  entertaining  Paul 
Steele  of  Westgate  Sea  Products  Co.,  of  San  Diego. 

Harry  C.  Reed,  sales  manager  for  the  West  Coast 
Packing  Corporation,  was  visiting  the  trade  during 
the  week,  hanging  up  his  hat  with  Bridges  &  Timpson. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Situation  Generally  Improved — Heavy  Sales  of  Future  Corn; 
Spots  Cleaned  Up— Sellers  of  Peas  Limited — The  Convention. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  22,  1934. 

ENERAL  SITUATION — There  has  been  a  won¬ 
derful  improvement  in  weather  conditions.  Old 
Mother  Nature  has  been  kind  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  this  past  week  or  ten  days.  Nice  seasonable 
weather  has  ruled.  In  fact,  two  or  three  evenings  in 
Chicago,  it  was  quite  chilly.  There  are  still  districts 
that  have  not  had  rainfall  and  in  such  sections,  it  is 
really  deplorable.  All  in  all,  the  trade  feels  more  opti¬ 
mistic  not  only  in  regard  to  the  pea  crop  but  the  com 
crop  as  well. 

TOMATOES — The  outstanding  feature  of  this  mar¬ 
ket  is  the  sales  that  have  been  made  here  for  new  pack¬ 
ing,  prompt  shipment  from  Mississippi  on  the  basis  of 
No.  2  standard  tomatoes  at  75c,  No.  21/4  standard  to¬ 
matoes  at  $1.00,  F.  0.  B.  Mississippi  cannery.  It  is 
understood  that  the  rate  of  freight  is  practically  the 
same  as  Baltimore  which  would  figure  10c  per  dozen 
on  the  No.  2  tins  and  15c  on  the  No.  21/4  tins  to  bring 
them  to  Chicago.  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  canners 
are  practically  cleaned  up  on  spots.  On  futures  trad¬ 
ing  has  been  particularly  dull  and  there  is  no  price 
change  to  report. 

CORN — Heavy  buying  against  the  1934  pack  has 
been  noted.  The  ravages  of  the  chinch  bug  have  been 
severe  in  many  districts  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Ohio. 
Indiana  seems  to  have  been  free  of  it,  at  least  reports 
have  not  been  received  from  the  Hoosier  State.  Can¬ 
ners  generally  are  tightening  up,  withdrawing  from 
the  market  or  advancing  prices.  The  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  booked  here  has  been  very  largely  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  grades:  24  No.  2  standard  Evergreen  at  70  and 
72i/4c,  24  No.  2  extra  standard  Country  Gentleman  at 
80  and  82i/4c,  6  No.  10  standard  Narrow  Grain  at 
$4.00,  cannery. 

When  it  comes  to  spots,  it  is  claimed  that  offerings 
never  were  in  smaller  compass.  Several  prominent 
brokerage  firms  say  they  do  not  have  any  spot  corn 
to  offer  at  any  price  for  the  account  of  any  of  their 
canners.  Naturally  this  has  caused  a  demand  for  early 
shipment  and  it  is  stated  on  rather  reliable  authority 
that  Ohio  and  Indiana  canners  will  be  able  to  ship  new 
packing  by  the  first  half  of  August. 

PEAS — There  are  few  canners  willing  to  sell.  In¬ 
diana  is  winding  up  the  pack  with  a  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  25  per  cent  of  expectation.  Pro  rata  deliveries 
by  Indiana  canners  is  the  order  of  the  day.  One  or 
two  who  did  not  sell  futures,  have  been  able  to  dispose 
of  their  spots  on  the  basis  of  $1.10  F.  0.  B.  cannery. 
In  Wisconsin  sellers  are  few  and  far  between.  Every¬ 
one  in  the  Badger  State,  having  sold  more  or  less  of 
futures,  naturally  want  to  see  just  how  they  are  going 
to  come  out  on  their  future  orders  before  taking  on 
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additional  business.  The  general  range  of  the  market 
today,  however,  is:  No.  2  tin  standard  Wisconsin  No. 
5  Sweets  at  $1.15,  No.  2  tin  standard  Wisconsin  No.  4 
Alaskas  at  $1.15,  No.  2  tin  standard  Wisconsin  No.  3 
Alaskas  at  $1.20,  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  Wisconsin 
No.  3  Alaskas  at  $1.30.  All  F.  0.  B.  Wisconsin  can¬ 
nery  points.  No.  10  tin  peas  and  No.  1  tin  peas  have 
been  in  demand  but — it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain 
quotations  thereon. 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF  — This  matter  has  com¬ 
manded  great  attention  by  the  brokers  here  the  past 
week  or  so.  The  same  three  houses,  i.  e. — Sprague, 
Warner  &  Co.,  Steele- Wedeles  Company,  National  Tea 
Company — are  bidding  for  the  business.  As  this  re¬ 
port  is  filed,  it  is  not  known  who  secured  it.  Substan¬ 
tial  quantities  of  the  various  canned  food  items  that 
are  used  on  the  Relief  Work,  will  be  required  by  the 
lucky  house. 

PRICE  STRUCTURE— “Ford’s  prices  reduced’’— 
“Nash  built  cars  at  the  lowest  prices  in  history,”  Did 
you  see  these  advertisements?  Also  a  nation-wide 
grocery  campaign  in  newspapers  a  few  days  ago  and 
in  bold  type  said — “Food  dollars  gain  weight.  New 
low  prices  increase  buying  power  of  your  food  dollar.” 
These  and  similar  trends  have  made  some  of  the 
shrewd  merchandisers  among  the  grocery  trade  of 
Chicago,  wonder  (and  quite  correctly  so)  just  how  the 
canning  industry  is  going  to  “get  away  with”  all  the 
higher  prices  that  everyone  is  talking.  It’s  food  for 
thought  alright  and  it  is  mentioned  in  this  column 
because  quite  a  number  of  canners  seem  to  be  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  they’re  going  to  secure  materially 
higher  levels  later  in  the  fall.  In  the  very  face  of  the 
poorest  growing  conditions  in  the  middle  west  for 
many  a  long  year,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  prices 
will  reach  the  levels  that  some  seem  to  think. 

THE  BIG  CONVENTION— The  local  jobbing  trade 
has  been  host  to  the  delegates  representing — National 
Association  Retail  Grocers,  Associated  Coffee  Indus¬ 
tries  of  America,  National  American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers,  Retail  Owned  Wholesale  Grocers — all  of  which 
are  holding  their  conventions  in  this  Great  City  this 
week.  It  is  the  first  time  the  Retail  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  come  to  Chicago  for  its  annual  meeting  since 
it  was  founded  during  the  1893  World’s  Fair.  Tues¬ 
day  was  Grocers  Day  at  the  Century  of  Progress. 

It  would  seem  that  the  canning  industry  would  take 
greater  interest  in  conventions  of  their  principal  dis¬ 
tributors  but,  of  course,  these  meetings  come  at  that 
time  of  the  season  when  the  big  majority  of  canners 
are  quite  busy  with  their  season’s  operations. 

P.  S. — National  Tea  Company  secured  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  business  for  3  months — July,  August,  and 
September. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Strong  Prices  Find  Shrimp  Supply  Limited — Southern  Crops 
Being  Plowed  Under  Due  to  Low  Prices 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  21,  1934. 

HRIMP — The  closed  season  for  the  canning  of 
shrimp  went  into  effect  on  June  15th  and  will 
last  until  August  15th,  which  is  when  the  fall 
packing  season  commences. 

The  closed  season  in  Alabama  only  lasts  until 
August  1st,  which  is  two  weeks  shorter  than  the 
closed  season  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  but  the 
canners’  code  regulations  of  this  section  provides  that 
no  shrimp  be  canned  from  June  15th  until  August 
15th,  hence  Alabama  will  have  to  observe  the  same 
closed  season  as  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  in  obey- 
ance  to  the  provision  of  fair  competition. 

THE  CODE — There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
N.  R.  A.  would  have  accomplished  far  greater  things 
in  the  way  of  business  recovery  if  it  had  received  the 
general  support  of  industries,  merchants,  profes¬ 
sions,  etc.,  but  unfortunately  it  has  not. 

The  popularly  called  “Brain  Trust”  of  President 
Roosevelt  has  spent  many  hours  of  hard,  tedious 
work  trying  to  work  out  a  business  recovery  program, 
and  while  the  President  has  been  and  is  still  being 
strongly  criticized  for  his  efforts,  yet  a  check  up  on 
the  situation  will  show  that  the  lack  of  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  large,  as  well  as  small  industries  and 
business  firms  in  general  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  not  working  out  as  it  should,  and  the  critics 
as  a  rule  are  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  non-compli¬ 
ance.  These  slackers  want  to  come  in  on  the  benefits 
of  higher  prices  and  better  profits  for  their  com¬ 
modities,  but  they  have  done  and  are  doing  very  little 
or  nothing  themselves  towards  complying  with  the 
main  feature  of  the  recovery  act,  which  is  pay  higher 
wages  and  have  shorter  hours  for  their  employees. 
This  is  the  only  thing  that  will  increase  the  buying 
power  of  the  country,  as  it  will  put  more  persons 
to  work  and  thus  relieve  the  unemployment  situation. 
These  slackers  in  business  are  the  ones  that  are  hold¬ 
ing  back  the  working  out  of  the  Recovery  Program 
and  you  will  find  them  in  great  number  in  all  lines  of 
business.  Will  they  ever  come  to  their  senses  and 
realize  what  they  are  doing? 

At  the  close  of  the  1934  Spring  shrimp  season,  the 
canners  of  this  section  find  a  strong  shrimp  market, 
but  a  limited  stock  to  take  advantage  of  it,  therefore 
it  will  do  them  very  little  good. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
fancy,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS— This  coast  has  been 
threatened  with  a  storm  for  over  a  week  and  while 
we  had  plenty  of  wind  and  cloudiness,  yet  very  little 
rain,  and  vegetation  is  feeling  the  effects  of  the  dry 
spell. 
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However,  this  means  nothing  to  the  bean  pack, 
because  the  commercial  canneries  have  already  in  the 
cans  all  the  beans  that  they  intend  to  can  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  their  activities  will  be  directed  to  moving 
the  pack. 

The  canning  of  vegetables  and  seasonable  perish¬ 
ables  is  probably  one  of  the  most  discouraging  under¬ 
takings  these  days  and  times,  when  the  immediate  de¬ 
mands  of  the  trade  are  supplied,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  move  any  volume  of  business,  and  takes 
the  “pep”  out  of  the  average  canner.  The  canner 
has  a  limited  time  in  which  to  can  vegetables  and 
seasonable  perishables,  therefore  if  the  market  flops 
before  he  is  half  way  with  the  pack,  it  takes  an  awful 
lot  of  nerve  and  optimism  to  keep  on  packing  with 
the  same  spirit  as  when  the  market  was  good.  A  can¬ 
ner  has  no  way  of  telling  how  much  he  will  sell  in 
the  future,  so  it  is  a  gamble  if  he  does,  and  it  is  a 
gamble  if  he  don’t  pack  a  reserve  surplus  for  future 
deliveries. 

Progressiveness  is  a  wonderful  business  asset,  but 
it  has  to  lock  arms  with  conservativeness  more  than 
ever  now. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  a  good  price  for  any 
food  commodity  these  days  and  times  when  produc¬ 
tion  is  at  its  peak,  and  a  good  illustration  of  this  is 
the  produce  market.  The  potato  crop  which  usually 
lasts  three  weeks  in  this  section  opened  up  at  a  fair 
price,  but  it  only  held  up  this  way  about  a  week 
and  then  it  flopped  and  never  recovered.  Corn  got 
a  better  break.  It  opened  at  a  good  price,  it  went 
down,  but  it  rallied  again  and  the  price  has  been 
very  satisfactory  to  the  Baldwyn  County  farmers  so 
far.  Cabbage  opened  weak  and  it  went  from  bad  to 
worse  until  the  farmers  finally  had  to  plow  it  under, 
because  there  was  absolutely  no  demand  nor  sale 
for  it. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  80c  per  dozen 
for  No.  2;  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2V1>,  and  $4  per 
dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade” 

Freak  Weather  Shows  Heavy  Damage  to  Fruit  Crops — Carry¬ 
over  of  Cherries  and  Pears  Listed — Demand  for  Peas  Good — 
Peaches,  Salmon  Move  Freely — Notes  of  Interest. 

San  Francisco,  June  20,  1934. 

FATHER — The  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 
Service  reports  that  the  peculiar  weather  that 
prevailed  during  May,  with  its  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  rains  and  hail  storms  in  various  parts  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  apparently  brought  serious  damage  to  or¬ 
chards  in  widely  separated  districts.  Cherries  and 
apricots  have  been  damaged  the  most.  The  drought  is 
causing  fruit  in  many  places  to  run  to  small  sizes,  with 
further  loss  to  growers.  The  condition  and  forecasts 
of  various  crops  as  of  June  1  were  reported  as  follows: 
Apples — lighter  crop  than  in  1933.  Apricots — very 
light  crop  expected,  forecast  being  143,000  tons,  com¬ 


pared  with  268,000  tons  in  1933.  Cherries — crop  has 
been  irregular,  with  estimated  production  of  16,000 
tons,  compared  with  24,900  tons  in  1933.  Figs — too 
early  to  estimate  crop ;  condition  78  per  cent  compared 
with  70  in  1933.  Olives — too  early  to  evaluate  crop; 
condition  51  per  cent  of  full  crop,  compared  with  54 
in  1933.  Peaches — clingstones  estimated  at  346,000 
tons,  compared  with  351,000  tons  in  1933,  with  free¬ 
stones  estimated  at  176,000  tons,  compared  with 
179,000  in  1933.  Pears — production  of  220,000  tons 
estimated,  as  against  221,000  in  1933.  Plums — indi¬ 
cate  60,000  tons  compared  with  57,000  last  year. 

APRICOTS — Several  packers  have  brought  out  ten¬ 
tative  prices  on  apricots,  but  comparatively  little  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  booked,  buyers  being  inclined  to  look 
askance  at  the  quotations  and  to  withhold  the  placing 
of  business  until  all  packers  are  out  with  lists.  The 
early  quotations  are  on  about  the  following  basis:  No. 

1  choice,  $1.10;  No.  1  standard,  $1;  No.  21/^  choice, 
$1.90;  No.  21/4  standard,  $1.65;  No.  10  choice,  $6.25; 
No.  10  standard,  $5.50,  and  No.  10  pie,  $5.25. 

CHERRY  AND  PEAR  CARRYOVER— With  the 
cooperation  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Burns,  Secretary  of  the 
Northwest  Canners  Association,  the  Canners  League 
of  California  has  compiled  the  June  1,  1934,  carryover 
of  cherries  and  pears.  Due  to  the  fact  that  three  con¬ 
cerns  have  plants  both  in  California  and  the  North¬ 
west,  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  absolutely  accurate 
segregation  between  the  two  territories  as  regards 
carryover,  but  the  Pacific  Coast  figures  are  accurate. 
In  the  compilation  all  figures  are  on  the  No.  21/2  basis. 
On  the  date  mentioned  there  was  on  hand  in  California, 
sold  and  unsold,  a  total  of  86,547  cases  of  cherries,  of 
which  64,686  cases  were  unsold.  The  sold  and  unsold 
stock  in  the  Northwest  was  66,150  cases,  of  which 
61,308  cases  were  unsold.  The  holding  of  pears  in 
California,  sold  and  unsold,  amounted  to  154,401  cases, 
of  which  108,411  cases  were  unsold.  The  stock  of 
pears,  sold  and  unsold,  in  the  Northwest,  was  118,559 
cases,  with  93,400  cases  unsold.  Sales  of  cherries  for 
the  Coast  territory  for  the  year  from  June  1,  1933,  to 
June  1,  1934,  were  824,949  cases,  while  those  of  pears 
for  the  same  period  were  4,535,109  cases. 

PEARS — The  demand  for  canned  pears  has  been 
keeping  up  surprisingly  well  and  few  packers  have 
anything  to  offer,  the  cleanup  in  first  hands  being  the 
best  in  several  years.  By  the  time  the  new  pack  is 
ready  for  delivery  there  will  be  almost  no  old  pack 
goods  on  hand,  according  to  the  present  outlook.  Pack¬ 
ing  will  be  under  way  earlier  than  usual  as  pears  are 
already  making  an  appearance  in  the  fresh  fruit  mar¬ 
kets.  Tentative  prices  are  being  quoted  by  some  can¬ 
ners  on  Bartlett  pears,  with  these  ranging  higher  than 
the  prices  now  prevailing  on  spot  offerings.  Choice  No. 
2V4s  of  the  1934  pack  are  being  offered  by  some  pack¬ 
ers  at  $1.90  and  standards  at  $1.60,  but  no  actual  sales 
at  these  figures  have  been  reported. 

PEACHES — Reports  from  distributing  centers  in¬ 
dicate  that  cling  peaches  are  moving  in  increased  quan¬ 
tities,  the  higher  prices  asked  for  other  fruits  serving 
to  stimulate  interest.  Prices  remain  the  same,  except 
on  some  of  the  items  that  are  in  very  limited  supply. 
The  pack  will  doubtless  be  held  down  to  a  definite 
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figure  again  this  year  but  the  outlook  is  that  growers 
will  receive  higher  prices  than  a  year  ago. 

SALMON — Canned  salmon  is  moving  quite  freely 
and  the  holdover  is  causing  no  anxiety,  as  it  is  steadily 
gaining  in  value.  The  strike  of  longshoremen  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  interfered  with  the  movement  of 
supplies  to  the  Alaskan  canneries,  but  several  vessels 
have  managed  to  get  away  from  Seattle  during  the  last 
few  days.  The  outlook,  however,  is  for  a  light  pack 
and  higher  prices  are  in  prospect,  judging  by  the  prices 
being  paid  for  fish,  labor  and  supplies.  The  new  price 
of  $1.80  for  Alaska  reds  is  being  paid  without  protest. 

TUNA — The  proposed  quotas  of  tuna  fish  importa¬ 
tions  from  Japan  have  been  flatly  turned  down  by  the 
California  Fish  Packers’  Association  and  the  confer¬ 
ence  between  Japanese  and  American  packers  will 
probably  be  reopened  in  an  effort  to  come  to  an  accept¬ 
able  understanding.  California  packers  declare  that 
Japan’s  request  for  permission  to  ship  325,000  cases 
of  canned  tuna  into  this  country  annually,  besides  a 
large  quantity  of  the  fish  in  frozen  form,  calls  for  too 
large  a  quantity. 

PEAR  CONTROL — At  a  conference  of  pear  grow¬ 
ers  and  canners  from  the  three  Far  Western  States, 
held  at  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  during  the  week,  it  was 
decided  to  unite  in  an  agreement  for  the  control  of  the 
1934  pack.  The  conference  was  presided  over  by  Dr. 
F.  R.  Wilcox,  of  the  University  of  California.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  sixteen  will  control  the  packing  of  pears, 
with  California  given  eight  places  on  the  committee 
and  Oregon  and  Washington  the  other  eight.  The  pack¬ 
ing  of  culls  and  low-grade  pears  will  be  eliminated 
entirely. 

PROMOTED — James  A.  White,  for  the  past  six 
years  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  plant  of  Swift  & 
Company,  has  been  made  Pacific  Coast  manager,  with 
supervision  over  the  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and 
Portland  districts. 

ROLPH  MEMORIAL  COMMITTEEMAN— Joseph 
Durney,  of  the  Griffith-Durney  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Rolph 
Memorial  Fund  Citizens’  Committee  which  will  have 
in  charge  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  memorial 
to  Gov,  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  whose  death  removed  a 
most  colorful  personality  from  the  social  and  political 
life  of  California, 

PLAN  CANNERY — The  Visalia  Cannery  Company 
plans  to  open  a  fruit  and  vegetable  cannery  at  Visalia, 
Calif.  The  venture  is  being  promoted  by  C.  H.  Clark 
and  W.  B.  Mell. 

LARGE  STOREHOUSE  ADDITION  — The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Canneries  Company,  18th  and  Minnesota 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  is  arranging  to  erect  a  large 
storage  building  as  a  plant  addition. 

HOME — Fortune  Greco,  of  the  Greco  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  has  returned  from  a  trip 
through  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

EASTERN  VISITOR — The  San  Francisco  trade  had 
a  visit  recently  from  John  S.  Gibbs,  Jr.,  head  of  the 
Gibbs  Preserving  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  was 
making  his  first  trip  to  the  West  Coast,  accompanied 
by  his  daughter. 


With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 
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States  Government  to  prohibit  the  diversion  of  sales  compensa¬ 
tion  or  brokerage  to  a  trade  buyer  even  when  it  was  done 
through  an  agency  set  up  by  the  trade  buyer,  even  when  that 
agency  was  doing  a  substantial  part  of  its  business  for  others 
than  the  trade  buyer.  The  court  held  such  a  prohibition  proper, 
legal,  and  constitutional. 

“Furthermore,  most  of  the  food  codes  established  to  date  have 
prohibitions  in  them  directed  at  the  evil  of  diversion  of  sales 
compensation  or  brokerage  in  any  form.  We  brokers  are  hope¬ 
ful  that  with  the  elimination  of  this  legal  obstacle  your  asso¬ 
ciation  will  go  the  whole  way  with  us  in  this  fight  for  a  high 
ethical  principle  and  that  our  associations  will  again  be  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  good  of  the  industry.” 

CLOVER  FARMS  EXPANDS 
Further  expansion  is  reported  by  Clover  Farm  Stores,  vol¬ 
untary  co-operative,  with  the  opening  of  100  new  Clover  Farm 
Stores  in  the  Muncie,  Indiana,  sales  area,  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Joseph  A.  Goddard  Company  of  Muncie. 

Many  of  the  leading  wholesale  grocery  houses  in  the  country 
are  now  identified  with  Clover  Farm  Stores,  among  them  being 
Jageman-Bode  Company,  Springfield,  Ill.;  Peter  G.  Lennon 
Company,  Joliet,  Ill.;  Groneweg  &  Schoentgen  Company,  Council 
Bluffs,  la.;  Philip  Porter,  Nashua,  N.  H.;  Fox  Grocery  Com¬ 
pany,  Charleroi,  Pa.;  H.  F.  Behrhorst  &  Son,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh; 
Bayer-Gilliam  Company,  Tyrone,  Pa.,  and  Krenning-Schlapp 
Grocery  Company,  St.  Louis. 

TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES 
A.  F.  Goodwin  of  First  National  Stores,  chairman  of  the 
special  advisory  committee  appointed  to  submit  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  N.  R.  A.  as  to  proper  transportation  charge  provisions 
for  the  wholesale  grocers’  code,  has  submitted  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  trade  a  plan  embodying  the  fixing  of  areas  or 
zones  and  percentage  rates  as  the  best  available  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  recommendations  of  the  committee  have  not  yet 
been  accepted  by  N.  R.  A. 

Assisting  chairman  Goodwin  in  the  deliberations  were:  Harry 
Walker  of  Baltimore,  representing  independent  retail  grocers; 
W.  D.  Miller  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  representing  retailer-owned 
wholesale  grocers;  A.  C.  McCune,  of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  repre¬ 
senting  wholesale  grocers.  D.  S.  Moore,  Buffalo,  N.'Y.,  repre¬ 
senting  voluntary  groups,  and  Paul  S.  Willis  of  New  York, 
representing  manufacturers  in  distribution. 

|C 

KRAUT  PACKERS  SEEK  INCLUSION  UNDER 
CANNERS’  CODE 

{^Continued  from  Page  j) 

manufacturing  regardless  of  the  type  of  the  container 
used  for  shipment.” 

In  due  time,  no  doubt,  the  N.  R.  A.  will  issue  notice 
of  public  hearing  on  this  maTter  of  which  all  known 
kraut  packers  will  be  given  notice  and  may  attend  if 
they  so  desire. 

At  this  meeting,  the  kraut  industry  unanimously 
passed  a  motion  requesting  the  Code  Authority  to  dele¬ 
gate  its  powers  and  duties  insofar  as  they  relate  to 
the  sauerkraut  industry,  to  the  Kraut  Committee  at 
present  consisting  of: 

L.  P.  Flanigan,  Chairman.  Seneca  Kraut  &  Pickliny 
Company,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

A.  E.  Slessman,  Fremont  Kraut  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Martin  Meeter,  Meeters,  Inc.,  Lansing,  Ill. 

C.  M.  Walters,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  report  of  this  meeting  is  being  sent  to  all  bulk 
packers  and  canners  of  kraut  known  to  this  office. 

Roy  Irons,  Secretary. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  t.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2^4 . 

Peeled.  No.  2% - 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 

No.  2Vi  . 

No.  10  . 


Balto.  N.Y. 


t2.46 

t2.o6 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  ~~.... 

No.  2%  .  1.15  tl.15 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.70  t3.75 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  . 

No.  2^/2  . 95  .90 

No’.  1 2"9()  t2.9’6 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard.  No.  2% .  tl.15 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *3.50 

SUCCOTASH* 


LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2% . . 

Whole.  No.  10 _ _ 

Cut,  No.  2 . — . 

Cut.  No.  21^ . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 


.45 

No.  2  . 

.80 

.....aa. 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

2.70 

........ 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

.65 

*.66 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

3.16 

*3.26 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  0.  B.  Factory.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

.65 

*.66 

TOMATOES* 

3.25 

*3.60 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

1.30 

*1.30 

F.  0.  B.  County . 

....aMa 

a....... 

No.  8  . 

1.16 

*1.16 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . . 

.90 


t.66 

t.85 


.80  t.80 


.75 


8.26 


t.95 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 3.75 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.50 

CORN* 

Gulden  Bantam.  Fancy.  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.25  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  Z................^ . 90 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 82*/^  t.82% 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  t-77^^ 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 60  . 

No.  2%  _  .76  _ 

No.  10  .  2.90  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

No.  10  .  3.76  _ 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28.... . .  .... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48........... _ .... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . .... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68..».~.....t».~. _ .... 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 1. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s....................—  .... 

No.  10  Sttl.  Alaskas,  3s .  5. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  6 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

No.  3  . 1. . — . . . 

No.  10  . .. 


72%., 
50  . 
25  . 
10  . 
.05  . 


F.  O.  B.  County.... 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County.... 

No. -2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County.. 
No.  3 


.95 

.95 


.50  t.60 

.47% . 

.82%  t.82% 

.82% . 

1.36 


F.  O.  B.  County .  1.36  *1-35 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.90  *3.86 

TOMATO  PUREE*  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . — ..  _  _ _ 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . — 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . . . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water—........ 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa..  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . — 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved.  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . . . . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  10  . . 

Caiifornia  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 


8.26  3.26 

’3.’90 

2.00  *1.65 


5.50 


7.60  *6.60 


5.25 


*2.15 

*2.30 


.67%  *.65 

1.12%*1.10 

3.60  *3.60 
.67%  *.66 

1.00  *1.00 

3.26  *3.25 

1.00  _ 

4.60  . 

1.60  . 

.  *1.85 

2.00  *1.76 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.46  *1.30 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C... .  1.60  *1.40 

Fancy.  No.  2%.  Y.  C .  *1.60 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails....  . . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 


Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.25  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . —  ........  *1.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  *1.50 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . .  *1.45 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . — . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  7.00  *5.50 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 .  . . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 .  _......  — 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2 . .  —  — 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  _...._  — 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  .......  — — 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . .  . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  . . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . .  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.35  *2.10 

No.  lOs  . . .  8.00  . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  6.00 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  3.00 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  1.70 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz .  1.10  *1.10 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz .  . . 


SALMONS 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall  No.  1 .  1.77%*1.80 

Flat,  No.  % .  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . — 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

Flat  No.  % .  1.17% . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _  1.20  *1.10 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 80  _ 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.10  ........ 

Flat,  No.  % _ _  1.86  _ 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.10  *1.10 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22% . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  1.00 

We^  No.  1,  Large. .  1.10  1.00 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.90 

%  Oil,  keys .  2.90  *3.25 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.60 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.26  *3.60 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.50  *2.90 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.35  *2.60 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s .  1.60  . 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  ease 

White,  %s  .  7.30  . 

White.  Is  _ — _ — .™  18.66  _ 

Blue  Fin,  %8.....— . — 

Blue  Fin,  Is....— —  — 

Striped,  %8  .  3.66  — 

Striped,  %8  .  6.00  — 

Striped,  Is  .  8.90  . 

Yellow,  %8.  Fancy . . 4.66 _ 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy .  7.80  . 

Yellow,  Is  _ 13.66  _ 
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LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners*  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


CANINE  ERUDITION 

“Lay  down,  pup;  lay  down,”  ordered  the  man. 
“Good  doggie — lay  down,  I  say.” 

“You’ll  have  to  say,  ‘Lie  down,’  mister,”  declared 
a  small  bystander.  “That’s  a  Boston  terrier.” 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  OFFice 
Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

New  Low  Price  $5,00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


CONTINUOUS 

COOKERS 


For 

Tomatoes, 

Cherries, 

Apples, 

Kraut, 

Etc. 


For  any  size  can,  any  capacity  up  to  180 
cans  per  minute.  Write  for  quotation. 


Berlin  fHAPMAN 

C/limiNG\#  MACHINEinr 

J?  Single  Unit  orJtComptete  Canning  Plant" 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


“Everyone  is  crazy  over  me,”  said  the  inmate  of  the 
first  floor  of  the  insane  asylum. 

COULD  LOSE  ANYTHING 

After  a  military  review  of  a  regiment  in  England, 
the  band  had  been  entertained  “not  wisely  but  too 
well”  by  a  neighboring  landlord.  They  were  returning 
to  town  by  train.  The  collector  of  tickets  said  to  the 
leader  of  the  band: 

“I’ll  have  your  tickets,  if  you  please.” 

The  bandsman  looked  through  all  his  pockets,  with¬ 
out  finding  the  tickets.  “I’m  afraid  I’ve  lost  them,” 
he  said. 

“How  could  you  lose  all  those  tickets?”  asked  the 
collector. 

The  bandsman  replied:  “How  could  I  lose  all  those 
tickets  ?  Why,  man.  I’ve  lost  the  big  bass  drum !” 


CHOW  AS  USUAL 

A  lanky,  mustached  individual  upped  to  the  man¬ 
ager  of  a  Forty-Second  street  dime  museum  last  week 
and  asked  for  employment. 

“Who  are  you?”  asked  the  manager. 

“I’m  Egbert,  the  Egg  King,”  drawled  the  fellow. 

“What’s  your  specialty?” 

“I  eat  three  dozen  hen  eggs,  two  dozen  duck  eggs, 
and  one  dozen  goose  eggs  at  a  single  sitting.” 

“Sounds  pretty  good.  I  suppose  you  know  our 
policy.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“Four  shows  a  day.” 

“0.  K.!” 

“And  do  you  think  you  can  go  through  them  with 
your  act?” 

“I  know  I  can.” 

“On  Saturdays  we  often  have  as  many  as  six  shows 
and  on  some  holidays  we  give  a  performance  every 
hour.” 

Egbert,  the  Egg  King,  hesitated.  “In  that  case,  I 
must  have  one  thing  understood  before  I  join  your 
show.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“No  matter  how  rushing  business  is  at  this 
museum,”  replied  Egbert,  “you  gotta  gimme  time 
enough  to  eat  my  regular  meals  at  my  hotel !” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  DcTieea. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 


beet  machinery. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Cbapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  ete.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS.  Carrier.  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Bcrlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Peat  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Bcrlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bsfltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula.  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

Bow  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 
Berlin-Chapnuin  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sarles  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Faper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Elnameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas  GaaoUne,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Conreyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Cam  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Philliiw  Can  Co..  Cambridge,  Md. 


COEN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-SMls  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Agitators.  See  Com  Cooker 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  <^,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  amd  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co^  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

CHILI  PRODUCTS. 

Chili  Products  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wit. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 
Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 


BerHn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  WU. 

J"®-  Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CRATES.  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co„  Berlin,  Wls. 

H.  Robins  tt  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

^tters.  Corn.  See  Cora  Cutters  . 

X!*i**”’  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean  See  String  Bern  Mehy. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHT..  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  Bee 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


A.  K,  R^ins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimoreu 
Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans^  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 


D^le  Seanring  Machines.  See  Closing  Maeh. 
Employers  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils 


CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cana. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago.  HI. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  MUk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Cannera. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  DL 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettlss,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER^FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy  Corp.,  Cedarbmrg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lanpenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Ae  Ke  Robins  A  Co.^  Inc.*  Bnltimore. 
Sprasrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III, 

^gines.  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  IlL 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food(  not  hermetlo. 
aUy  sealed). 

American  Cam  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

raiers  and  Cookers.  See  Cora  Ceoker-Flllars. 
lulling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Me^. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Codarburg,  Wis. 
Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.  Cincinnati,  O. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  MsKkino.  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mask. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


FINISHING  MACHINES.  Bt«. 

F.  H.  L«n»8enkamp  Co.,  IndionapolU,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robin*  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimor*. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  IIL 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinorr  Mfr*. 

Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robin*  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Generator*.  Electric.  See  Motor*. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Spraqtue-Sell*  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Crano*. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Elzchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  111. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayar*  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimoro. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  C-orp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimoro. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wl*. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 

R.  J,  Kittredge  A  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  A  Doeller  Co..  Baltimore. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHT. 

Borlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robin*  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Borlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimoro. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Can*. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltiaaoro. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Ohisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee.  Wi*. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayar*  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wi*. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wi*. 

Hansen  bng.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wi*. 

A.  K.  Robin*  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wi*. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayar*  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  iL  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Pittar*. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Seals*. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Basket*. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SETVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spice  Flavoring,  for  Catsup,  Tomato  Sauce,  etc. 
Chili  I’roducts  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machine*, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Stamper*  and  Marker*. 

Chi*holm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fall*.  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettl«a. 

Steam  Retort*.  See  Kettle*,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pot*  and  Bmshoa,  Braa 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Typo,  Barnlag 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A,  K.  Hobins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Rag 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wl*. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbug,  Wi*. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable*. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


This  power  is 

STEADY 

SPEED 

CONTROL 


DEPENDABLE 


LOW  COSTS- 


you  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY  CONVENIENT  Requires  no  more  attention  than  anauto- 

rNni\/lkl^  \/lklCDC  \Y/ITLJ  mobile  engine.  Equipped  with  magneto 

UKIVINs?  VIINtK^  TT  I  I  tl  with  impulse  coupling  for  easy  starting. 

TLIIQ  LOW  COSTS"  Will  drive  a  two  viner  station  with  a 

*  ***^  rw  TVl-l\  fygj  maintenance  cost  of  less  than 

forty  cents  per  hour.  Other  sizes  in 
Write  for  Full  Particulars  proportion. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Units  are  equipped  with  fly-ball  type 
governors  and  speed  is  not  affected  by 
load  fluctuations. 

By  means  of  governor  accelerator,  per¬ 
mitting  fifteen  adjustments  while  engine 
is  running  to  meet  different  conditions 
of  the  crop. 

Equipped  with  Waukesha  Engines  that 
are  the  product  of  more  than  a  quarter 
century  of  heavy  duty  engine  building 
and  backed  by  a  three  million  dollar 
corporation. 

Requires  no  more  attention  than  an  auto¬ 
mobile  engine.  Equipped  with  magneto 
with  impulse  coupling  for  easy  starting. 

Will  drive  a  two  viner  station  with  a 
fuel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than 
forty  cents  per  hour.  Other  sizes  in 
proportion. 


KEWAUNEE 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 


WAUKESHA  -  ENGINED 


VINER  POWER  PLANTS 


—  Metal  Packaife  News  - 
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CUSTOMERS  PROVE  POINT 
OF  CAN  VOLUME.... 


and  DEPENDABILITY! 


WITHSTAND  19  TO  30  POUNDS 
MORE  PRESSURE 

.\  customer  of  25  years^  standing  says: 

“Micrometer  tests  showed  your  cans  to 
lie  very  uniform  in  gauge  of  metal.”  “It 
required  from  19  to  30  pounds  more  pres¬ 
sure  to  distort  your  No.  10  cans.” 

★  ★  ★ 

ANOTHER  PACKER 
ALWAYS  WELL  STOCKED 

A  large  buyer  since  1918  sends  this  note: 

“We  have  never  run  out  of  cans— your 
service  has  been  very  satisfactory.” 

★  ★  ★ 

CLOSING  MACHINES 
BEST  EVER  USED 

A  tenth  year  customer  writes: 

“Your  closing  machine  does  the  best 
work  of  any  machine  we  have  ever  used.” 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Coverage  of  the  three  CAN  essen¬ 
tials  to  the  Food  Packer  explains 
the  steady  expansion  of  our  trade 
since  1909.  Name  them  QUALITY.. 
QUANTITY..  SERVICE..! 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

The  emphasis  placed  upon 
Cannery  requirements  is  the 
result  of  closest  contacts  with 
the  inner  workings  of  the 
Canning  Plant  — an  ever¬ 
growing  appreciation  of  and 
provision  for  the  seasonal 
problems  of  the  Packer. 

The  entire  prog  ram  of 
expansion  is  built  upon  com¬ 
prehensive  planning  for 
ample  CAN  production,  base 
supplies,  prompt  shipments, 
laboratory  research,  and  the 
location  of  the  most  modern 
closing  machinery  under  in¬ 
timate  supervision  of  service 
crews  during  the  rush  hours 
of  summer  months. 

The  appeal  of  this  consoli¬ 
dation  of  resources  for  Can¬ 


nery  demand  has  broadcast 
itself  far  beyond  the  original 
confines  of  the  Atlantic  Sea¬ 
board.  The  reputation  of  “B” 
CANS  and  the  accompanying 
elements  of  service,  have 
brought  widespread  trade 
outlets. 

And  here— a  few  random 
comments— voluntarily 
passed  to  us  by  Packer 
qualified  to  judge  a  CA^ 
SUPPLY!  They  accurately 
express  the  general  tone  ol 
trade  opinion ! 

THESE  EXPERIENCES 
CAN  BE  MATCHED 
AT  YOUR  PLANT 
TOO! 


